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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In Srxreen Cuaprers.—CuHaPTer XIV. 
By J, T. Trowbridge. 

With a sudden heart-leap of hope and gratitude, 
Chase saw the flying line and recognized Worth’s 
real intent. 

For Worth had not obeyed his first impulse to 
drop the iron back into the water, and watch from 
the tree while his enemy went down. Hard as his 
heart was towards him, it was not so hard as that. 

“Hold on to it!” he shouted, “I’ll haul you 
in!” 

Chase grasped the line and clung fast. 

Then Worth laid his breast upon the limb, and 
with his arms extended under it, hauled, hand 
over hand, with all his might. Plank and rider 
swept around in the current, and moved slowly up 
towards the tree. 

“Now you're safe!” cried Worth. 
plank go, but hold tight to the line!” 

Chase obeyed, and scrambling desperately, re- 
gardless of the pain the effort caused his injured 
leg, with the help of Worth and the rope he 
mounted into the tree. 

He climbed drippingly upon one low limb, while 
Worth sat opposite on another, the flood rolling 
under them. And there, having gathered breath 
after the last violent struggle, the two enemies, 
once friends, looked at each other. 

‘“‘Worth,” Chase gasped out, ‘you and that line 
saved me! I’m ever so much obliged.” 

“You needn’t say that,” Worth replied, stern, 
but agitated. “I would have done the same for 
anybody.” 

“I know you would !” exclaimed Chase, broken- 
ly. “Because you're the bravest and best fellow 
in the world—when you've a mind to be.” 

Worth scowled -sullenly.— 

“I always did say that for you, and iheuars 
will!” said Chase, weak and trembling. 

“I'd have done it sooner for anybody else!” 
Worth added, grimly, after a panse. “I had a 
good mind to let you go.” 

“I couldn’t have blamed you if you had,” said 
Chase. “And maybe you'll be sorry you didn’t.” 

All courage, all resentment, seemed to have gone 
out of him with his strength. He was hatless, his 
drenched hair still dripped with his clothing, he 
shook from head to foot with terror and cold. 

In the silence that followed, broken by the rush- 
ing and gurgling flood, Worth fixed his dark, de- 
termined eyes upon him. He noticed that Chase 
braced himself with one foot against the crotch of 
the tree, while he seemed trying to find an easy 
position for the other. 

_ Then a little drop of pity started from the sullen 
heart. 

“Is your leg hurt ?” Worth asked, but still in a 
cold, forbidding tone. 

“Yes; it got jammed somehow when the ice and 
flood-wood tumbled over on me. I was so near 
being drowned and bruised to death generally, I 
didn’t mind it till I tried to swim.” 

So saying, Chase ’suppressed a groan, and fixed 
his brow and lips with a resolute expression, while 
he tried once more to find ease for his leg. 

There was another silence: Worth looked as if 
he meant to forget his enemy’s presence; glancing 
down and around at the wild water. 

A hen-coop went by; then a drowned calf, still 
tied to a rail of its pen which had been carried 
away with it. Meanwhile, the flood rose higher 
and higher in the orchard, reaching some of the 
lower limbs, and the trunks even of the trees that 
stood on more elevated ground. 

It looked like an orchard growing out of a lake, 
or rather out of a vast onward-sweeping stream. 


“Let your 


The flood parted at the knoll on which the build- 
ings stood, flowing around both ways; but it was 
fast rising over that. 

Excited and anxious as he was, in view of all 
this, Worth could not keep his eyes from coming 
back to Chase, suffering with cold and the pain of 
his hurt. 

He held his peace as long as he could, and was 
SES: ERIE NE 06 Tonk acenneie'y Say 
saying,— 

“Change-teanches-with-sie; you can sit easier 
here, and rest your leg.” . 

Chase drew a quick, shivering breath. 

“I’m very well here,” he replied, after a pause. 
“I'm only too thankful to be out of that horrible 
water, in a dry apple-trec !” 

Fnac eigen de sie, Ym Ag 


plied the drenched and shuddering boy. 


bones. I remember it now; 
thought of it at the time.” 


him, he added,— 

“TI should have died of cold, 
sure, if you hadn’t helped me 
out!” 


The tones of his voice, trem- 
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ulous and broken, and the look .he gave his 
rescuer, were full of gratitude. 

That, and the consciousness of having done a 
humane action,-softened Worth’s heart more and 
more, in spite of himself. 


surly and unwilling benevolence,— 

“You'll take cold; tie this over your head.” 

And, pulling a handkerchief out of his pocket, 
he tossed it to his enemy. 

“T don’t need it,” said Chase. “But, if you say 
so—By George!” with a gush of feeling—“you’ re 
atrump, Worth!” 

As he bound the handkerchief over his head, 
you could hardly have told whether the look with 
which Worth watched him was more of compas- 
sion or of anger. 

Chase was still blue and shaking. After once 


- | more looking around on the flood, and trying to 


forget him, Worth said,— 

“You'll surely get a chill. You'd better put on 
my coat.” 

“Oh no, I won’t do that; you'll be cold your- 
self!” Chase objected. “I’m really quite com- 
fortable.” 

“I don’t want you to die of a chill new I’ve been 
to the trouble of helping you out ‘of the water,” 
said Worth, with grim humor. - “Nobody knows 
poet Sng Ss ag here Wi eee SE 

you must take it!” - : 


swung it over to Chase. 





shook, 





"And he swung the cont seed tm, 
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“TI don’t know but I am—now I think of it,” re- 
“But 
I'm not half so cold as I was. T tell you, that ice- 
water made me ache to the very marrow of my 
though I hardly | 


He was getting more and more possession of | 
himself. Seeing Worth’s troubled eyes studying going to wet the inside of yours for you.” 
So saying, he threw 
Worth’s coat over his 
shoulders inside out, 
and held it by the 








He hesitated awhile, then said, with a sort of 


And having actually pulled of his cout, he 
“After all I've done to you?” sald the wretshed 


ment. 
mained in his shirt-sleeves. 


clothes,” said Worth. ‘Pull off your wet one.” 
“T’ll keep that on,” said Chase. 


sleeves. 


sESCUE. 
Worth, dissatisfied. 
But Chase remained obstinate. 


foe. 
After another silence, he said,— 


or three times. 
all.” 


sudden, dark recollections. 


“To-day—now,” answered Chase. 
Worth was visibly moved. 


almost to tears. 
asked. 
Saturday afternoon,” said Chase. 


his own thoughts. 


, | on his apple-tree limb. 
“Your bridge is gone,” said Worth. 





“Well, if you say so,—tor a few minutes,—if I 
must!” Chase faltered, this time catching the gar- 
“But it’s too bad!” seeing that Worth re- 
“T shan’t miss it; I’ve got on warm Oo 


“And I’m not 


~©) reannever forgive. 


“I should think you might do as I say,” said 


It was hard 
enough for him to accept even this much from his 


“You say I’ve beaten you. Maybe I have two 
But you’ve beaten me once for 


“When, I'd like to.know ?” said Worth, with 


If you would have your heart soften towards 
one who has injured you, do him a service. Worth 
had not designed any such result; and when it 
came, enforced by Chase’s reply, it surprised him 


“Do you remember this tree?’ he abruptly 
“It’s the russet-tree, where we picked apples that 
Then both were silent again, each occupied with 
Meanwhile, the broken clouds flamed up with a 
dovely sunset flush, the reflection of which changed 


all the’ overflowing valley to a crimson sea. And 
UE SEN SLOSS PE IS 


“Yes, and I went with it,” said Chase. “I 
stuck 'to-a log at first, but it rolled over with me 
80, I was glad to swap it for # plank. ‘What were 


He was beginning to appear more like the Worth 
of old times. 

Just then his father called from the haven. 

‘Here I am! safe in a tree!” Worth shouted 
back. 

“We've no boat this year,” he said to Chase; 
“and he can’t help us. Besides, he has his hands 
full taking care of things, I guess!” 

Chase naw gave back the coat, declaring that he 
was quite warm without it. 

‘Well, you haven't let it do you much good,” 
said Worth. 

He took it reluctantly, but hung it over the 
limb. It was some time before he would consent 
to put it on. 

“I can’t see pa anywhere,” said Chase, after 
looking anxiously up the valley. ‘He's away, 
and don’t know anything of what has happened to 


Then he remembered with a wretched sinking of 
the heart that his father had gone to see about 
that unhappy “dead-dog law-suit.” 

“Worth!” he said, after another pause of a min- 
ute or two, “what a good time we had picking 

apples in this tree! Do you remember ?” 
“/“**Piféte’ areaghings that can’t be forgotten!” 
Worth replied, with darkly working features. 

“I wish some things could be!” exclaimed 
Chase. ‘“‘Why couldn’t we always have been 
friends—as we were on that day ?” 

Worth’s resentful mood was returning. He 
flashed an angry look on Chase, and muttered,— 

“Tt’s fine for you to ask that question !” 

“You may hate me!” said Chase. “But—to 
think of your doing me this good turn—after all 
that has happened! I can’t get over it!” 

Worth was silent a moment, his lip and eye 
quivering. Then his fury broke forth. 

“There are things I can never forget, and things 
T have been treated by you 
and your father as I didn’t believe it possible for 
human beings to treat another.” 

“Q Worth!” said Chase, pleadingly. 
know how we were driven to it.” 

“The way I was arrested, and taken before a 
justice, and charged with stealing, with you for a 
witness against me, in a room full of staring spec- 
tators, I can never get over it, never, never!” ex- 
claimed Worth, with tears of rage at these recol- 
lections. 

“Tam sorry,” was all poor Chase could say. “I 
am very sorry.” 

There was, silence again. Worth was actually 
weeping. 

Chase felt that he had a great deal to say, to jus- 
tify himself for his conduct, and to justify his 
father, too. But he could not speak it without 
throwing heavy blame upon Worth; andit was no 
time for that. So he held his peace. 

“T remember what you said to me that Satur- 
day, in this very tree!” Worth broke forth again, 
but now with less anger than grief. ‘You could 
never bear to be separated from me; andif I went 
away from home, you would go too. You were 
picking apples from the end of that very limb over 

your head.” 

“JT remember it,” said Chase. 

“And now see what you have done! See how 
we are separated!” said Worth, in passionate an- 
guish of soul. “We are in the same tree again, 
but thousands of miles apart. If we hadremained 
friends, and I had gone away, and the whole 
round world had been between us, -we should still 
have been nearer together than We are now, or 
can ever be again.” 

The emotion of his deep and intense nature 
made him eloquent. In reply to this outbarst, 
Chase could only say,— 

“How could it ever have happened? I don’t 
know !” 

The water had now nearly ceased to rise, and 
the turbulence of its first onset had subsided. 
Having filled the valley, it lay in a tranquil, shin- 
ing shget; with still a powerful current, however, 
along the old channel. 

The sunset glow faded from the sky and from 
the flood. The gloom of approaching night was 
settling down. The wind had died away. There 
was a chill in the air. The prospect to poor, shiv- 
ering Chase, at least, was dismal enough. 

After a while Worth got the better of his. excited 
feelings, and said, calmly,— 

“Jt won’t take many hours for the water to go 


“You 











doing here ?”* F down. But inthe meantime I don’t like the idea 
. Pecan ” said Worth. “But the | of spending the-night in this tree.” 
“| flood took back all I had got, and. came pretty “J could get to your house if it wasn’t for my 
ee ome” leg,” said Chase. “And you can, if you don’t 
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mind getting wet. That’s something I can’t rec- 
ommend !” 

“But I’m not going to leave you,” said Worth. 
“J don’t care for myself. But you'll get your 
death from your drenching if you stay here much 
longer.” 


That sounded like the Worth of old times once 
more. Chase was afraid to answer, lest he should 
stir up again recollections of their hideous feud. 

They had had glimpses of the Lanktons gather- 
ing up objects adrift about the yard, and saving 
scared pullets from drowning. Now everything 
was quiet. The house had escaped, but Worth 
was sure the water must have reached the barn 
and stable. 

Mr. Lankton at length appeared at the fence on 
the upper side of the orchard, and standing knee- 
deep in water, called ont to know how Worth was 
getting along. 

“Comfortably ; though I don’t fancy roosting 
here all night,” Worth replied, saying nothing of 
Chase, whom his father had not discovered. 

“Pll see to that,” Mr. Lankton shouted again. 
“T'll make some sort of a raft, and bring you off, 
if you can wait.” 

“Hurry up!” cried Worth. 

, “What will he think when he sees me?” said 
Chase. 

“He'll think as I do, that the sooner you get 
into dry clothes, the better.” 

Then, suddenly, Worth added,— 


“There’s a boat down yonder! It is coming this 
way!” 
“Three persons in it,” said Chase. “One row- 


ing, and one pushing with a pole.” 

“Let's fly a signal!” cried Worth. 

He felt in his pocket for his handkerchief, when 
he remembered that it was on Chase’s head. 

Chase pulled it off, and fluttered it from the limb. 

“Tt will be a good while before they see that,” 
said Worth. ‘They are keeping in shallow water 
over the fields. I'll yell at them.” 

And he yelled accordingly. 

“They hear! they see us!” Chase exclaimed. 
“Tt’s Lem Pavode in the bow. He swings his hat.” 

“It’s Lowmy Pavode himself rowing,” said 
Worth. “The stone-walls will be in their way,” 
—as the boat, still keeping well off on the further 
side of the river, approached the lane that led from 
the main road to Mr. Lankton’s house. 

But the walls were low. They were Lankton 
walls, with frequent gaps where the stones had 
tumbled out. 

Towards one of these gaps, where the water 
flowed over, the boat directed its course, and 
passed it without difficulty. Then, turning down 
the lane, it found an opening in the other wall be- 
tween the bordering elm-trees standing in the flood, 


and floated through. 
“The man poling,” said Chase, “is that wretch 
Jim Lathbrook. I thought I knew his slouch.” 


The boat kept well up on the other side of the 
river until nearly opposite the boys in the tree, 
then struck diagonally across the current. 

It was an old flat-bottomed skiff, with three or 
four inches of water in the bottom. Worth hailed 
it with a glad hurrah. 

“J thought your folks might need a helpin’ 
hand,” said Mr. Pavode, after Lem had got hold 
of the line Worth threw to him. “Hearin’ you 
yell, we come to you fust. That aint Tim with 
ye ad 

He had not recognized Worth’s companion, 
bareheaded, in his wet hair. 

“It's Chase! Chase Atway !” cried Lem, hauling 
in the line, and bringing the boat to the tree. 

Jim had dropped his pole and laid hold of the 
line to help. But he now paused to give a pro- 
digious twitch of his eye and cheek. 


“If it don’t beat al! creation!” he said. “Damon 
and Pythias up a tree!” 
“Come aboard,” said Mr. Pavode. “You won’t 


mind the leaky boat,” he added, as Worth stepped 
down into it. “There’s more water outside than 
in.” 

“Come, Chase!” said Worth, reaching to help 
him down without injury to his disabled leg. 
“We're all right now.” 

“The old boat has been drying up, in the barn, 
all winter,” said Lem; “and we came off without 
anything to bail with.” 

“Tin only too glad to get into anything that 
will float,” said Chase, seating himself at the bow. 
“I never expected to again, one while.” 

“Yon look as though you'd been in the water,” 
said Jim. 

“Well, I have!” said Chase. “I was on our 
bridge when it went. Can you take me home, Mr. 
Pavode ?” 

“No, he can't,” sald Worth. “You're going to 
our house for dry clothes first. Give me an oar. 
Let go the line now, Lem !” 

It was odd to see the boat navigating among the 
orchard trees. But Chase had something else to 
think of as they approached the house where he 
had many a time been welcomed as a friend, but 
which he had so lately looked upon with dread 
and hate. 

He told in a few words of his peril and of his 
rescue, as the boat floated along by the edge of the 
orchard, and around into the door-yard. 

Worth meanwhile assisted Mr. Pavode at the 
oars. Lem bailed with his bat. Jim Lathbrock 
stood in the stern and pushed with the pole, chuck- 
ling every now and then, and at the close of nag Pe 
boy’s story, repeating, with a wink and twitch,— 

“Beats all creation! I never see anything Ses lee 





‘ Then Mr. Lankton came out in the door-yard to 


meet them, standing on the edge of the water, and 
glowered with astonishment upon the guest*Worth 
was bringing home. ~ . 

(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 
SAY, VIOLET? 
Bay. a eeety viet, 
Fashioned ore nature in her fan loom, 
Can you not tell me, 
If I whisper soft! ye 
What is the secret of your rich perfame? 
Down ay the streamlet, 
Whe no roots are se! 
Often have I geen you I our timid 
h ra teen a Westhen, 
Queen of oer Carona thes wide world spread! 
I fain would from © 
Learn to — up th up tke you, 
Chasing from my amy heart al houghts away; 
as your 
I would } na i reales Your prese t ail fro rom day to day. 
would lend love’s nce to — o 
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For the Companion. 
THE FAVORITE. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

The dearest and most attractive child among my 
pupils at the Siamese court was the little princess 
Somdetch Chowfa Ying Chandrmondol — Her 
Royal Highness, the First Born of the Skies; 


best known in the palace by her pet name of 


Chowfa Ying. 

She was just seven years of age when I first saw 
her. She did not present herself at the English 
school on the first day of its opening, but appeared 
with the royal children on the second morning. 

She had large, soft, dark eyes, filled with the 
light of a tender trustfulness, which was very win- 
ning; her skin was a clear and beautiful olive, 
with a most delicate blush on her cheek that 
heightened its transparency and beauty. 

She won my heart almost immediately, and we 
became warm friends in a few months. 

Whenever she was tired of study, she would 
jump up into my lap, and nestling close into my 
arms, she would say,— 

“Tell me more—tell me all about your beautiful 
Jesus!” and after I had repeated to the rapt, atten- 
tive little listener some story of His love and 
goodness, she would smile and pat my cheeks and 
say,— 

“I, too, little Fa Ying, I love your sacred Jesus 
much, much. Do He love me a little, very little ? 
I no got mother, poor little Fa Ying! Could He 
love her too ?” ‘ 

She said to me one day,— 

“Will you teach me to draw? It is so much 
more pleasant to sit by you than to go to my San- 
scrit class. My Sanscrit teacher is not like my 
English teacher; she punishés me by bending my 
hands back when I make any mistakes; I don’t 
like Sanscrit, I like English. There are so many 
pretty pictures in your books. Will you take me 
to England with you, Mamcha (mam dear) ?” 
pleaded the engaging little prattler, patting me on 
my cheek, and caressing me all the while. 

“I am afraid His Majesty will not let you go 
with me,” I replied. 

“Oh yes, he will!” said the child, with smiling 
confidence. ‘He Jets me do as I like. You know 


I am the Somdetch Chowfa Ying; he loves me 


best of all, he w277 let me go.” 

“I am glad to hear it, my darling,” said I, “and 
very glad that you love English and drawing. 
Let us go up and ask His Majesty if you may 
learn drawing instead of Sanscrit.” 

With sparkling eyes and a happy smile, she 
sprang from my lap, and seizing my hand eagerly, 
said, “Oh yes, let us go now !” 

We went, and our request was granted. 

Never did teaching seem more like pleasure 
than it did to me, as I sat day after day, with this 
eager child, drawing herself, as the humor seized 
her, or watching me draw; sometimes listening 
to me, her large, questionmg eyes fixed wistfully 
upon my face, as I led her gently out of the shad- 
ow-land of idols and myths into the realm of pur- 
ity and truth. 

Such was my beloved pupil, little Fa Ying, as I 
called her. Her mother was the late Queen Con- 
sort. In dying, she left three sons and this one 
daughter, who won her way to her father’s heart 
by the charm of her fearless innocence and trust- 
fulness, her sprightly intelligence, and changeful 
grace. 

One morning, in the month of May, 1863, the 
sunshine was flickering on the silver ripples, and 
gilding the boats of the market-people as they 
softly glided up and down the beautiful river Mei- 
nam to the lazy swing of their oars. The floating 
shops were all awake, displaying their varioud 


lessly from door to door, receiving without asking 
and without thanks the alms wherewith the pious 
Buddhist hopes to “make merit,” and lay up 
treasure in heaven. Slaves hurried hither and 
thither, worshippers of all ages thronged the gates 
of the temples, and myriads of fan-shaped bells 


sends for you; she only wants. to see you. Oh, 
come, come to her quickly !” and with that they put 
into my hands a scrap of paper; it was from His 


we sy your 


Se tate is eat-beloved of my chil. 
8.8. P.P. Mana 

In a moment I was in my boat. I entreated, I 
quad: taunt te corte: how slow they 
were! how strong the opposing current! and my 
little darling was dying. And when I did reach 
those heavy gates how slowly they moved, with 
what suspicious caution they admitted me! I was 
almost fierce with agony and impatience. And 
when at last I stood panting and breathless at the 
door of my Fa Ying’s chamber—too late—even 
Dr. Campbell (the surgeon of the British Consul- 
ate) had come too . 

With breaking heart and eyes overflowing with 
tears, I crept near to the little dying princess’ bed ; 
she opened her eyes, put out her arms. I clasped 
her close to my breast ; she nestled closer, then be- 
came very still. When I looked again my darling 
was dead. 

I cannot tell you the sorrow that swept over 
me. We laid her on the bed. Her relatives began 
to repeat “‘P’hra Arahang! P’hra Arahang!” one 
of the most sacred names of their teacher the Bud- 
dha, in the dead child's ear, to remind her soul to 
go to heaven and not forget the way. 

Alas! she would not now forget her way. She 
would never more lose herself on the road to heaven. 
Beyond and above the P’hra Arahang she had 
soared into the eternal, tender arms of the sacred 
Jesus, of whom she was wont to say in her infan- 
tine wonder and eagerness, “Mam cha chan rak 
P*hra Jesu mak” (Mam dear, I love your holy 
Jesus much). 

As I stooped to imprint a parting kiss on the 
dear little face that had been so sweet and fair and 
lovely to mé, her relations and slaves exchanged 
their wild cries of P’hra Arahang for a sudden 
burst of heart-rending groans and piercing shrieks. 
An attendant hurried me to the king. The mo- 
ment I entered his presence, he read the sad tidings 
in my silenceyand tears. He covered his face with 
his hands and wept passionately. Strange and 
terrible were the tears of such aman. Bitterly he 
bewailed his darling, calling her by such tender, 
touching epithets as the lips of loving Christian 
mothers use. What could I say of my loss, my 
sorrow? What could I do but weep with him and 
then steal quietly away and leave the King to the 
Father ? 

It was not until the following day that the King 
recovered from the convulsion of grief into which 
the death of his sweet little dengines had plunged 
him. 

The first ray of the morning sun had not yet 
beamed forth when he rose from his royal couch, 
sad and stricken, and proceeded, habited in pure 
white, with all | household also robed in white, 
which is the color sacred to’ all solemn and reli- 


gious ee the Siamese,—to visit 
the chamber of 


In the centre of @ great and magnificent hall, on 
a white satin ¢ushion, fringed with a heavy gold 
border, lay the dead/body of my darling little pupil. 

Speechless and with trembling lips, the royal 
father entered the apartment, took gently in his 
arms of love the little corpse of our dead darling, and 
bathed it by pouring seven times cold water upon 
it. In this he was followed by other members of 
the royal family, then the most distant relatives, 
and lastly, such ladies of the harem as chanced to 
be in waiting. Each advanced in the order of 
rank, and poured pure cold water from a silver 
bowl over the lifeless but still beautiful form of 
the little princess. 

Two sisters of the King then shrouded the corpse 
in a sitting posture, wrapping it tightly in long 
strips of waxed linen cloth. They then overlaid 
it with perfumes and -odoriferous gums, frankin- 
cense and myrrh, and lastly covered it with a fine 
winding-sheet. 

When this was done, every person crept towards 
the dead body and took a formal leave of it by re- 
peating, “Pi-sa-vang, nah Chowfa Ying, cha ;” 
(Thou art gone to heaven, Chowfa Ying, dear.) 

After the leave-taking was over, three young 
maidens, dressed in pure white, brought in two 
golden urns; the body was then deposited in the 
smaller of the two urns; and this again was put 
into the other, which was larger and of finer 
gold, richly adorned with precious stones. The 
inner urn has an iron grating at the bottom, and 
the outer one a small opening at its extreme end. 
Through this opening, by means of a stop-cock, 
the fluids of the body are drawn daily off and 
consumed by fire. This is done until the corpse 
has become quite dry, so as to burn up readily. 








lamps hanging from the ceilings. These lights 
burn night and day for the space of six months, 
so carefully are they watched and renewed. All 
the insignia belonging to the rank of the poor little 
dead princess were placed in formal array as 
t | though at her feet. 

The body was not left alone. A great many 


¢ | religious ceremonies had to be gone through be- 


fore it would be ready for the fire. Three times 
every day, at early dawn, at noon, and at twilight, 
the musicians and priests came to chant hymns 
and to pray for the soul of the dead. Some of the 
prayers were addressed to the dead body, and it 
was commanded to soar on high through the fire, 
for which it was being prepared, and to return to 
its foster parents, ocean, earth, air and sky ; the soul 
is also exhorted to pass to the Buddhist heaven. 
There are also hired mourning women, who 
scream, and shout, and beat their breasts, bewail- 
ing the early dead, praising her goodness and 
beauty, and all the graces which she is supposed 
to have inherited from a long line of royal ances- 
tors. Then comé four priests, who chant the 
praises of the Buddha instead of the dead child, 
and so make merit for the departed one. 

At length the appointed time arrived when the 
remains of the little princess must be laid in state 
upon the funeral pyre. I arose at dawn, and 
dressed in deep mourning, followed all the princes, 
nobles, governors, and great priests of that king- 
dom, with throngs of men, women and children, 
in their holiday attire, who came to see the burn- 
ing of my little Fa Ying. 

The gold urn was placed in an ivory chariot, 
richly gilt, and was drawn by a pair of milk-white 
horses to the phra-méne, or cremation temple. 
We all took our places behind the ivory chariot. 
Then came the priests, and finally hundreds of 
men and women, clad in pure white. These were 
followed by chariots laden with sacred sandal 
wood, aromatic gums, and wax tapers. Then 
came a long procession of mythological figures 
drawn on small wooden wheels. 

The moment the strange human and mythologi- 
cal procession began to move, the comch-shells, 
horns, trumpets and flutes rent the air with wild 
wailing, but above the din rose the deep, measured, 
boomjng sound of the death-drums. 

Arrived at the phra-méne, the dried body was 
laid on a bed of fragrant sandal wood and aro- 
matic gums, connected with a train ot gunpowder, 
which the royal father ignited. Then every one 
of the royal family lighted their candles and laid 
them on the pyre, and in a few moments, the body 
was entirely consumed. 

When the fire had quite burned itself out, all 
that remained of the bones, charred and blackened, 
was carefuliy gathered and put into a little gold 
pagoda-shaped urn, and carried to the temple of 
ancestors, where it still remains. The ashes were 
also collected ‘in a gold dish, and carried down the 
river by a procession of barges. Here the priests 
formed a circle of lighted torches, and scattered 
the ashes once more through fire into the waters. 
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JUDGED BY HIS SCHOOLMATES. 

A custom which is unique among the schools of 
the country has been observed, with the best re- 
sults, for twenty-five years at the Chauncey Hall 
School of Boston. It is described as follows by 
the Advertiser : 

"It is a vote by the boys and girls of the school 
for the best boy in school. No conditions are im- 
posed, save as they are implied in the explanation 
which is given to acquaint the young people with 
the purpose of those who established the practice. 

‘Each pupil is free to vote for any of the school 
who has been a member for any length of time, 
except since December Ist, last. It has been the 
custom to select a boy from the oldest class, but 
it is not compulsory to do so. 

“Former members of the school, not all of the 
same class, but intimate friends there, believing 
that a prize given on the principles they propound 
would help in developing a manly spirit at the 
school, began the practice of giving a medal to the 
ney le ae eee ee yotes of the 
school as the best boy. 

“At noon the scholars were gathered in the 
school-room, and after other business (including 
an explanation of the medal system of the school, 
based on absolute, not relative merit, so that a 
medal is within the reach of every pupil), Mr. 
Ladd explained the intent of the gentlemen who 
give the ‘best boy medal.’ ‘This does not mean,’ 
said he, ‘the best classical scholar, nor the most 
noted catcher or pitcher at base-ball, nor the ablest 
mathematician, nor the best-drilled soldier, nor 
the most elegant declaimer, nor the fastest runner, 
nor the most accurate Shakespearian scholar, nor 
the pluckiest fellow at football. 

“You, young boys, will do well to vote for the 
person who seems nearest to what your father and 
mother want you to be,—what you mean to be 
yourselves when you are in the first class; and 
you, young girls, will do well to vote for the boy 
who comes nearest to being what your parents are 


| trying to have your brothers become. 


“The older scholars are tolerably familiar with 
ancient and modern history. Vote for that one of 
your number whose cliaracter comes nearest to 
pape gchparet Boag. geen eS a 
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the name of his choice for the prize. Each ballot 
counts as many units as the scholar casting it has 
been years at the school. 

“After the votes were cast, the school was mar- 
shalled from. the room in regular order, and the 
result will not be known till the next exhibition. 

“By long experience, it is found that the pupils 
select a boy who is deemed by the teachers to be 
worthy of the medal, thus proving that the sense 
of honor is the same with boys as with grown peo- 


ple.” A 
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THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 


I'm wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw ina thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearin’ awa’ 
To the Land o’ the Leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
day is ever fair 
In the Land o’ the Leal. 


You've been lel and true, Jean, 
Your task is ended noo, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you 
'o the Land o’ the Leal. 

Then dry that tearfu’ ee, Jean; 
My soul langs to be free, Jean; 
And angels wait on me 

To the Land o’ the Leal. 


Our bonnie bairn’s theré, Jean, 
She was baith gud 


And we gru 
To the nd 0’ the Leal: 
But sorrow’ 's self wears oe. Jean, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, 
The joy that’s aye to last, 
In the Land o” the Leai. 
A’ our friends are gane, Jean; 
We've lang been left alane, Jean; 
ut we'll a’ meet again 
In the Land o’ the Leal. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean! 
This world’s care is vain, Jean; 
‘We'll meet, and aye be fuin 
In the Land o’ the Leal. 


. 


LADY NAIRN, 
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For the Companion. 


DR. SPENSER’S MELONS. 

It is next to impossible to teach many of the colored 
people of the South that it is as wrong to steal a water- 
melon as a calf. The colored man will admit that the 
calf larceny deserves the severest penalty of the law, 
and if he were on a jury, he would enforce it too; but let 
a case of stolen melons come before a court, and he'll 
stand up stoutly for acquittal, and if he is the delin. 
quent, plead his innocence with an injured air of being 
unjustly persecuted. 

Old Uncle’Jered Black, a negro of some reputation 
in the Gulf States, expressed the popular opinion in a 
melon case before the court where he had been dragged 
a reluctant witness. 

“No, jedge; I’m not denyin’ Simon Blase tuck de 
melons, sence all dese gemmans seed him do it. But 
melons, somehow, don’t seem like dey’s anybody’s 
property specially. Folks wot plants ’em knows dey’s 
bound to be tuck when dey’re ripe. Why, when J 
plants, I draps four seed in a hill, and I sez, ‘Tree fur 
me, and one fur de tief.’. You puts your gold and your 
silber in a chist, and you keeps de key. You plants 
your melons rite by the road, and leads your neighbor 
into temptation by makin’ his mouf water fur ’em. 
No, jedge, ef melons is valybles, treat ’em like valybles 
and hide ’em. Don’t trow ’em under folks’ foots, and 
den kick up a row wen they’re picked up.” 

Uncle Jered Black, however, would never be called 
upon to defend his colored brothers of O——, at least 
for some time to come. They wince at the very name 
of melon. 

I will tell you why. 

There never was such a season for melons as last 
summer in the country around O——. They were 
splendid in all the little fields and gardens, but, strange 
to say, they had been a failure in the lots of the colored 
population. 

The right time to plant them had come when the 
moon was on the wane, and you can neither persuade 
nor force a colored planter to put seed into the ground at 
that time. 

The new moon came in wet. The melon-seed that 
the colored people planted were rotted and the crop 
spoiled. One could hardly count the hungry mouths 
which longed for the luscious fruit, and the eyes which 
gloated over the fence at Dr. Spenser’s melon-patch. 
He had the finest melons in the country, but he did, not 
give many people a chance to taste them; for Dr. Spen- 
ser was a miserly man, who preferred leaving fruit to 
rot on the ground to giving it away. 

Raids were made on all the melon-patches for miles 
around, but Dr. Spenser’s was untouched. He chuckled 
when any one asked if he was ‘not afraid to have his 
melons right on the public road, when just to cross to 
a low fence would bring a robber into the very midst of 
his fruit. 

“And what would Fury be doing when the rascals 
were climbing my fence?” he laughed. “You've never 
seen my bull-dog, Fury, have you? Well, he keeps 
guard over there. No fear of my melons being touc! , 

There was no fear until, in the height of the season, 
Fury was taken ill, and in a very few hours gave up his 
breath. Dr. Spenser was now at his wits’end. “Those 
lazy, thieving boys will be down on my patch to-night,” 
he said to his wife, ‘and not a melon will they leave. 
What on earth am I going to do?” 


“Am I not likely to be called off any hour of the 
night?” he answered, crossly. “And to talk about 
William watching! He’s so scary that he’d run his legs 
off if a cow looked over the paling. But I won’t stand 
being robbed. I know what I'll do.” 

‘Whatever it was, it was some 


“What, Aunt Hannah, do you believe dogs have 
souls?” asked Frank Havard, a mischievous white boy, 
who was Joe’s constant associate, and leader in all his 
wild pranks. 

“I b’lieves wot I b’lieves. Wen animals is got rea- 
son, dey’se got souls.” 

“What were you doing, Joe, when the dog nipped 
you?” was his next question. 

Joe giggled. 

“I wos sittin’ on the upper bars, Mars’ Frank, jest 
countin’ de whoppin’ ripe melons ole doctor had, and 
nebber tinkin’ ob dogs, nor noting, wen that warment 
slips up, and fust ting I knowed he grabbed at my leg. 
*T was a awful holt he tuck, but I got away somehow. 
He bit a piece clean out of my leg. Look a here”— 
rolling up his pants and showing a severe bite, not yet 
healed. 

“Well, it’s the last nip he’ll get at any one,” Frank 
said. ‘That old hunks won't have a melon left by to- 
morrow, and serves him right. I wouldn’t mind taking 
a pull at ’em myself,” and he sauntered off, whistling. 
“Sure de dog’s dead, Joe?” old Hannah asked. 
“Seed him wid my own two eyes; cold and stiff as 
dis here post.” 

“Melons mighty fine, Joe?” was the next question. 
“Is many ob em ripe?” 

“Well, you neber seed sich whoppin’ fellars. Dar’s 
twenty ripe ones dis berry minute, if dere’s one.” 
Hannah cleared her throat. 

‘““We'se gwine to hold meetin’ at Brud- 
der Ford’s to-night, rite ’longside de doc- 
tor’s field. Brudder Ford’s water is mon- 
strous bad. It makes me rite sick. Talk- 
in’ ob water-melons makes me hone fur ’em. 
Tink you kin find one or two in Brudder 
Ford’s patch, and 
fetch ’em to me af- 
ter meetin ?” 

“T reckon,” was 
Joe’s answer, giv- 





en with alacrity. Nothing more passed between mother 
and son. 

Well, before dark, half-a-dozen of the young scamps 
in the neighborhood knew that Fury had barked his 
last, and combined with Joe to rob the patch that night. 
They were to take several bags of the fruit to the peo- 
ple at Ford’s, and then help themselves. They knew 
no questions would be asked by their friends, who would 
be conveniently blind. What boys chose to do was a 
matter of little consequence to them, and if they kept 
their own hands from the very act of theft, they could 
not be made to understand that they shared the guilt by 
sharing the spoils. 

This may seem singular morality to my young read- 
ers, but where the colored population is ignorant, it is 
the commonest thing in the world for them to defend 
themselves warmly against an accusation of theft, and 
really believe themselves guiltless, when they had in- 
stigated their own children to commit it. 

Joe did not forget his friend Frank in thesproposed 
raid upon the watermelons. About dusk, he hunted 
him up. 

“You see, Mars’ Frank?’ he said, “‘me and dem nig- 
gers will tote de watermillions fur our friends fust, and 
den I’ll gib ’em some, and ship "em. We two'll stay in 
de patch, and I'll save de biggest fellars fur us. We 
kin eat den in peace. It'll be dark till *bout nine, and 
den we'll haba moon. We kin eat all we want ter’fore 
dat.” 

Like a general, Joe marshalled his forces, and soon 
after dark, dusky figures might have been seen stealing 
noiselessly in and out of the patch. Frank Havard was 
there. His father wasa lawyer of high reputation, who 
lived in constant dread that his young scapegrace would 
some day get-into a scrape from which no law quibble 
could free him. ‘The boy was.a thorn in his respectable 
papa’s side. 

He lounged against the fence, jesting with the boys, 
who were securing the mclons, and taking them to 
Ford’s,—for they carried a part of them there,—but not 
taking any active part in the raid. 

“Now, fellars, here’s yer bag ob melons,” said Joe, 
“and jest scoot away. wid ’em. Ef I was you, I’d eat 
“em by de brick pond, so you kin pitch de rinds into de 
water. Me and Mars’ Frank, we’s gwine to hunt a safe 
place, too.” 

“Where have you put our melons?” Frank asked, 
when the boys and their plunder had disappeared. 

Joe led him to a place where he had concealed some 
splendid ones. By the dim starlight, Frank saw they 
were really the largest and finest he had everseen. The 
two boys seated themselves on the ground, each with a 
whole melon before him, and began their feast. The 
last mouthfuls were hastily swallowed, for the moon 
had risen, and was now shining brightly.on the field. 

‘“‘Let’s hurry, far goodness’ sake, Mars’ Frank!” whis- 
pered Joe, casting uneasy glances around him, but 
cramming down melon at the same time. “Dat moon 
is run up mighty quick. Wot dat post doin’ dar?” as 
his eyes fell on the post, 























running to Ford’s, while Frank made equal speed 
towards his own home. On Joe’s way, he passed the 
brick-yard pond where the boys still were. 

“De melons is p’isoned!” he cried. ‘We’s all done 
dead!” ‘and without farther explanation, followed by 
the terrified boys, he burst into ““Brudder Ford’s” just 
as the last melon had been cut and distributed. The 
boy was frantic with fright. 

“We're p’isoned!” he screamed. ‘Old doctor put 
p’ison in de melons, and we’s just found it out. O 
Mammy, mammy !”” 

First, the silence of utter stupefaction, and then com- 
menced screams and groans. Men and women rolled 
on the floor in real or fancied agony. 

“TI feels it a-comin’!” shrieked one woman. “TI feels 
it a-comin’! Lord hab massy on my sinful soul!” 

“Is it quick p’ison? ‘Will it gib us time to pray?” 
groaned another. “Oh, catch a holton me, ’fore I faints!” 

But nobody cared who fainted in that dreadful hour. 
The only one in the yelling crowd who had one atom of 
sense left was Ford himself. Being quite indisposed, 
he had hardly touched the melons, and therefore, not 
having the fear of death before him, he knew pretty 
well what to do. 

He flew to Dr. Spenser’s house, and fortunately found 
that gentleman up. 

“Come on, doctor, come on!” he shouted. ‘De folks 
is all dyin’ at my house. Don’t stop to put on your 

















asked the doctor. 
you'll be de murderer.” 
The doctor smiled grimly. 


that’s not my business.” 


ity within it. 


bidden fruit bitter on the palate. 


alone. He didn’t seem to care if he lived or died. 


massy on us. Jist let us git out ob dis prickly brier.” 


brother physician that morning to Dr. Spenser. 
up with him half the night. 
amelon in your patch. Same symptoms as your col 


though I won’t say what I did to them.” 
Even Frank Havard does not care for watermelon: 


any longer. 
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WHICH WAS THE GREATER HERO? 


to lay down life for an idea. 


coat, sir. You aint got time 
fur it!” 
“What's the matter?’ 


“Dey’s all p’isoned. You done it, and ef dey dies, 


“So they’ve been at my melons, have they? Well, I 
put up a warning, and if they chose to steal and risk it, 


He smiled still more viciously when he reached the 
house, and saw the gfoaning, writhing mass of human- 


His remedies, whatever they were, were prompt and 
vigorous, and didn’t leave much of the stolen melon for 
digestion. By the time he got through with them, they 
were among the limpest mortals that ever found for- 


As for Joe, he was so ill that he just asked to be let 


It was daylight before the people staggered off to their 
own homes, half afraid that the poison was not de- 
stroyed, and that it would start up and destroy them yet. 

Dr. Spenser forbore to say a word of reproach, as he 
watched the crowd tottering off, saying, ‘‘Lord hab 


“Had an awful time with young Havard,” said a 
“Was 
Said he was poisoned from 


ored patients.” 
Dr. Spenser winked. ‘So he was in that party, was 
he? Well, the melons were not really. poisoned, 


One of the virtues of the French is their willingness 
Not unfrequently, how- 


its label, which in the 


_ | cloth of silver and moss velvet, made three hundred 


ever, this virtue becomes, through excess, a vice. Un- 
der the form of enthusiasm for glory—a common euphe- 
mism for national vanity and covetousness—it leads to 
aggressive wars. Louis Napoleon used this national 
passion to summon France to a war with Germany. 
The resp was as p pt as generous; but it led to 
the crowning, in the palace of Versailles, of the King of 
Prussia as Emperor of Germany. 

Another French trait is willingness to be led by a 
great man who represents a grand idea. This virtue, 
when restrained, gives solidarity to popular movements. 
When let loose, it degenerates into the vice of blind, 
unreasoning man-worship. The man is associated with 
the nation’s thought. Straightway he becomes an idol, 
and is so elevated that the idea is left below, and only 
the man is thought of. 

This habit of man-worship and the passion for glory 
explain France’s devotion to the first Napoleon, and 
why it is that, just now, thousands of Frenchmen are 
crazed about Victor Hugo. A poet and romance 
writer, whose fortunate exile identified him as an oppo- 
nent of Louis Napoleon, is hailed as “the apostle of 
Liberty” and “the Friend of the People.” 

Even the Irish Land Leaguers solicit him to publisha 
manifesto to the world exhibiting the sufferings of Irish 
peasants. He received them as an untitled monarch in 
the dining-room of his magnificent Paris house. 

They gazed upon a ceiling covered with a striped 











In this rich and picturesque dining-room, the roman- 
cer listened to the old, sad story of the sufferings of 
Irish peasants, living in mud buts, which their poverty 
forced them to share with the pigs, who paid “the 
rint,” when rent was paid. The hangings of a despot 
of the Adriatic draped the philanthropic poet of the 
Seine. 

A few days after listening fo this story of Irish 
wrongs, ‘‘the immortal great man of humanity,” as 
Garibaldi named him, stood at an open window, under 
heavy drapery, to receive the salutations of friends. 
For six hours thousands passed in review before him, 
throwing flowers and Jaurel wreaths at his feet, as ex- 
pressions of admiration for their hero on the seventy- 
ninth anniversary of his birthday. 

Victor Hugo takes no pains to conceal his egotism, 
but on this day his vanity inebriated him. “I salute 
Paris,” he said. ‘I salute this immense city. I salute 
it not in my own name, for I am nothing, but in the 
name of everything that lives, reasons, thinks, loves and 
hopes here below.” 

He said much more, in a similar strain of egotism, 
and French ears were erect to catch each word. But to 
English and American ears the speech suggests those 
two words, whose sound expresses their sense, gush 
and bosh. The contrasts in the receptions indicate the 
difference between the Gaul and the Saxon. 
A few years ago a gentleman called upon a Boston 
philanthropist, whose fame as an orator rivals Hugo’s 
as a poet. He found him dwelling in a plain honse 
located in a most unfashionable street. Its simple fur- 
niture and the absence from the walls of pictures and 
engravings surprised the gentleman. Knowing the 
philanthropist’s culture and esthetic taste, and that his 
means permitted the indulgence, he could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise. 

“Yes, I know,” said the philanthropist—we give the 
substance of his reply, not his words—‘‘and I once 
thought of indulging my taste for fine pictures and en- 
gravings. But at one of our anti-slavery meetings the 
subscription paper, after it had been passed around, 
was handed to me. 

“I saw that poor sewing-women, earning five or six 
dollars a week, had subscribed from two to ten dollars, 
and that working-men had put their names down for 
ten and twenty dollars, when their income was not six 
hundred dollars a year. 

“Those subscriptions ptevented me from hanging 
pictures on my walls then, and I have never seen the 
day since when I was rich enough to buy them and re- 
main loyal to my charities.” 

Which of these two, think ye, is the hero? 


ir 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOSTON FLOWER MISSION OF 
1880. 

A modest paragraph which I noticed in one of the 
Boston daily papers of last year, annofncing that the 
Flower and Fruit Mis-ion had closed its labors for the 
season, brought vividly to my mind the beginning of 
this sweet charity, and the far-reaching effects which 
grew out of one girl’s thought. 

I don’t believe Helen Tinkh the gz she 
gave a flower apiece to half-a-dozen eager, clamor- 
ing children on Boston Common, as she crossed it 
coming from the Providence Depot, dreamed what 
the result of it would be; that from the thought 
thus awakened would spring up one of the most 
comforting missions, that should not only make 
lighter and more cheerful the homes of suffering and 
toil of many in her own city, but which should send its 
beneficent influence all over the country, and across the 
water even, to the poor and sick of crowded cities. 
Another season of blossoms is at hand. Therecord of 
this Flower Mission is one worth telling, and well 
worth considering. 

Ten years ago, as the young girl referred to above, 
was coming in from a visit to friends in the country, 
with her hands filled with the perfume-laden spoils of 
summer, she was met by a group of children, poor and 
neglected, who crowded about her begging for “just 
one flower, please.” * As she stopped and gave them 
each one from her bunch, she noticed how the look of 
delight came into all faces, while the eyes fairly danced 
with happiness. 

She thought then of all the flowers in many beautiful 
gardens about the city, which faded on their stems, giv- 
ing little pleasure to any one. She recalled the hills 
and meadows that she knew, covered over with wild 
flowers that could be had for the picking, and she real- 
ized that there were thousands in her own city to whom 
a simple flower would bring as mach of happiness and 
delight as it had to the few children- 

There were other poor children, crowded down in the 
alleys and courts, about the wharves, and in other poor 
portions of the town; there were the patients in the 
hospitals, longing, no doubt, to get out into God’s own 
sunshine, and live amid the blossoms and sweet smclis 
ot the country; there were the sewing-girls, by hun- 
dreds, in hot, close rooms under roofs on which the 
summer sun poured pitilessly; and sadder than all, 
there were the inmates of the jails and the prisons. 

Such a mission would require no outlay of money. 
A few hours daily taken from something else could 
well be put into this work of comfort. 

The plan, as it gradually took shape within the girl’s 
mind, was, to have some central point in the city to 
which contributions of flowers might be sent, when she 
should have had the opportunity of asking for them, 
and *whence they should be distributed; then to 
engage the interest of other girls, for she could not do 
her work alone. 

She talked to several ladies, who entered into the 
plan as enthusiastically as she could wish, and they 
agreed to devote two mornings of each week to the 
work. 

The next thing to do was to notify people that their 
flowers were wanted, and induce them to send them. 
The way she took to do this was to interest the Boston 
clergymen in her work, and get them to read the notice 
from their pulpits. 

One cle offered the use of his chapel as the 
headquarters’of the mission, as it had a central location, 
and his offer: was gladly accepted 
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- Contributions increased, and ‘the work grew 
apace, so that the average ‘istribution for that 
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a day. 

Tn 1636 the werk bod grown, on that the avesegs 
number of bunches distributed daily was three 
hurdred and seventy. Since that time the num- 
bez has almost doubled. 
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THE BOSTON FLOWER MISSION. 


There is no pre*tier sight in the wgrid than was 
presented last year in Hollis Street Chapel, the 
headquarters of this work, every Monday and 
Thursday morning from the first of May till the 
last of October. 

The doors were opened at eight o’clock, and two 
or more of the committee were on hand to receive 
the contributions, which came pouring in from 
that hour until eleven o’clock, when the chapel 
was one mass of bloom. 

Let us glance at the scene. From nine to ten 
the workers arrive, and then busy fingers are at 
work putting the bunches together. These as they 
are made are put into tanks of water, on the 
top of which a frame is placed filled with holes, 
each large enough to receive’a bunch of flowers, 
keeping the stems in the water, but preventing the 
petals from getting wet. As soon as these tanks 
are filled the committee of distribution start on 
their rounds. Baskets are piled high with bou- 
quets, and off the sweet burden-bearers go to the 
Dispensary and Ont Kitchens first of all, for here 
they find the poor and sick. All the time the 
workers afe busy at the flowers, and usually by 
noon all are made up. 

Several ladies became so interested that they 
took turns in sending their carriages to make the 
rounds of the Lospitals and more distant quarters 
of the city, and thus facilitate the work of the 
young missionaries. 

They found no trouble about getting flowers; 
in many of the towns about Boston the school- 
children formed flower- gathering bands, and 


noons of the summer scouring the fields and 
woods for wild flowers to send to Hollis Street. 

Many of the persons who sent contributions ar- 
ranged the flowers themselves, and that was a 
great labor-saving for the workers in Boston. 

The flowers, at first, came almost entirely from 
the suburbs directly abont the city, Roxbury, Dor- 
chester, Milton, Brookline and Cambridge. After- 
wards one hundred and fourteen towns assisted in 
the work. Old Berkshire hills sent contributions, 
and so did Hampden, Franklin and Worcester 
counties. Cape Cod responded, and matched her 
offerings with those from Cape Ann. It would 
seem as though the heart of the whole common. 
wealth beat to the thought of the one girl whose 
heart was the first stirred in this matter. 

New Hampshire and Vermont joined the work- 
ers, and sent many baskets of flowers to Béston 
for the poor and sick. 

I would like to have the time to tell you of the 
effect this Mission has had in many ways. City 
visitors tell me that the sight of a rose or other 
flower, blossoming in a cracked tumbler or broken 
bottle, has shamed many a careless woman, and 
roused many a discouraged one to cleanliness and 
neatness ; that it has softened rough speech, and 
cleared clouded faces. And if a slip finds its way 
into some of the bunches, you have no idea how 
it is treasured and coaxed into growth. 

It has done a wonderful work, this Flower Mis- 
sion, in a quiet, unobtrusive way, and hundreds 
of souls have not only been made happier, but 
better for it. 

But the work has been even more far-reaching 
than this; since the pioneer mission was opened, 
others have been formed in Cambridge, New York, 
rear gg St. Louis, Chicago, ate 

Forge Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Salem 


during the autumn. 





¢ in our own country, and in Great 


rich nor influential; only an earnest worker with 
a sympathetic heart, a helpful brain, and willing 
hands. If she had “despised the day of small 


things,” I should not have had this story to tell. 
SaLuie Joy WHITE. 
— 
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THE COERCION OF IRELAND. 


After sitting for nine weeks, the British Parlia- 
ment has at last passed the law which has become 
famous under the name of the “Coercion Bill.” 
This bill, which deprives the Irish people of a 
large share of their liberties, has been resisted, 
step by step, with every device of which they could 
avail themselves, by the little knot of Irish mem- 
bers who follow the lead of Mr. Parnell. 
could not be expected that twenty-five or thirty 
members could hold out long against the com- 
bined forces of the two great English parties. 

The: Coercion Bill was prompted by the disor- 
ders and disturbances which occurred in Ireland 
It was found by the English 
Government that when the men who created these 
disorders were arrested and tried, they were uni- 
formly acquitted by the Irish juries. Thus, under 
the ordinary forms of law, they remained unpun- 
ished and were set free to repeat their illegal deeds. 

To meet this evil, and to restore order to Ire- 
land, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that they must restrict the 
liberties of the Irish; to put practically despotic 
power in the hands of the lord-lieutenant and the 
magistrates; and to dispense with the ordinary 
operation of the law. 

The Coercion Bill permits the lord-lieutenant 
and the magistrates to arrest any person who is 
“reasonably suspected” of having violated the law 
in any of the districts declared by the Government 
to be in a state of disturbance; to hold the person 
arrested in prison, without bail. or trial, for a pe- 
riod of over a year and a half; and to dispense 
with the right of habeas corpus, by which an ar- 
rested person is allowed to insist on being tried 


without delay. 


This measure also “‘retroacts ;” that is, under its 
provisions, any man who is “reasonably suspected” 
of having violated the law, even before the Coer- 


Britain at Hull, London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
wang Glasgow and Bristol there are flower mis- 


From Paris and some of the German cities, let- 
ters have been received asking for instructions, 
with assuraaves that the missions should be start- 


It all grew out of the thought of one girl, neither 


eur hushed and deep; 
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force for the period of five years. 


castic.” 


80 many injustices. 


severe measures when the power of England i 


land. 


Cabinet can be induced to propose a reform suffi 
the Irish contented with their lot. 


be effective in establishing temporary order. 


remain to perplex British statesmanship. 
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THE FAREWELL LESSON. 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you: 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 

¥ pride Sabet cnn teieen 1 can leave Fou 
sia coe every day. 


sweet maid, pease ie who no we be clever; 


oe day long; 


md that vast forever 
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THE FUNDING BILL. 





issue. 
generally a good rule, and comply. 


before refunding. 


most powerful motive for passing it. 


money at three-per-cent. interest. 


par two or three times in many years. 
It was urged that if a much richer Governmen 


ful an experiment. 


per cent. interest. 


loan. 
explanation, and the close attention of readers. 


his old bond for a new one. 


choice. 


cion Bill was passed, as far back as the first of | their circulation. 


November, may be arrested and imprisoned with- 


out trial under its 


‘Added to the “Coercion Bill” is another, called 
the “Arms Act.” This provides that no man in 
Ireland shall carry arms-ynless he has a license | ' 
allowing him to do so. This license.must be pro- 


is 
empowered to prohibit the importation and sale of | thousand dollars in 





Tt is easily seen that these measures go far to 
reduce Ireland to the condition of a country ruled 
by an absolute despot. They enable the lord-lieu- 
tenant to keep men in prison nearly two years on 
mere suspicion ; they take away the right to carry 
arms, even for self-defence ; and they deprive Irish- 
men of that security which is gained by the an- 
cient principle that “every man’s house is his 


‘We may readily believe that a liberal Cabinet 
like that of Mr. Gladstone, really anxious to do 
something to improve the condition of the Irish 
people, has been very loth to apply so stern and 
despotic a law to a counfiry already suffering under 


But English statesmen are always ready to take 


called in question or defied ; and above all things, 
they are resolved to retain their Empire over Ire- 


These stringent measures, however, are to be 
followed by a bill dealing with the perplexing 
question of the Irish land. It will probably seri- 
ously seek to diminish the power of landlords, and 
to secure larger rights to the poor, downtrodden 
tenants. But it is doubtful whether any English 


ciently generous to settle the question, and make 


The Coercion and Arms Bills will undoubtedly va 
The 
forthcoming Land Bill is far less likely to give the 
mass of the people justice; for if the bill is a broad 
one, it will probably be thrown out by the House 
of Lords; and the same terrible problem will still 


One of our-subscribers asks us to give the ob- 
jectiong to the Funding Bill that was passed by 
the last Congress, and which, having been vetoed 
by President Hayes, as almost the last act of his 
official life, failed to become a law. There are ob- 
jections to our complying with this request, the 
chief of which is that the question of passing the 
Funding Bill or not became finally a political 
But on this occasion, we will break what is 


If the Funding Bill had become a law, and the 
debt which is shortly coming due had been refund- 
ed, under its provisions, into three-per-cent. bonds, 
there would have been a great saving in interest to 
the Government,—somewhere between thirteen and 
fifteen million dollars a year, according to the 
amount of the debt that might be actually paid 


That was the great reason in favor of the bill, 
and nobody in the country disputed that it was a 
But it was 
objected that it would be impossible to borrow 


than ours was not able to obtain money at so 
cheap a rate, it would be impossible for the United 
States to do so; and the Republicans insisted that 
it would be very bad policy to risk all on so doubt- 
For if the loan should not be 
taken, the debt would go on drawing five and six 


That was one reason. Another, and the more 
important one, was that it was intended by this 
bill to force the national banks to subscribe to the 
How this was so, will require a careful 


If a private citizen, who owned a bond coming 
due next July, should read in the newspapers that 
his bond had been called in for payment, he could 
do one of three things. He could present the 
bond, receive its value, and invest the proceeds as 
he pleased ; or he could continue to hold the bond, 
of course getting no interest upon it; or he could 
subscribe for a three-per-cent. bond, and exchange 


The banks were not allowed the privilege of this 
They were notified by the bill that if they 
continued to hold their old bonds for thirty days 
after they had been called for payment, they would 
be liable to have a receiver appointed, their con- 
cerns wound up, and their charter taken away, 
At the same time, they were deprived of a privi- 
ee Sedan Hint Seen ae 





gain possession of its ae rgnne spoke sr | when the eye ean see no difference in 
spa | suggests the idea that we — beable to Dearth 


‘arms in Ireland. This “Arms Bill” will remain in | returned to it. Of course, as the Government has 


‘| received the value of the banknotes, it redeems 
them. 


The Funding Bill proposed to take away the 
privilege of the banks of getting back their bonds 
in this way. It will be seen that it was intended, 
in connection with the other provision forbidding 
the banks to hold bonds that had been called in, 
to require them to continue to hold the present 
amount of Government bonds, and those bearing 
interest. 

Then it was provided, in addition, that after a 
given date, no bonds should be received as security 
for circulation except the three percents. Uniting 
the several measures we have mentioned, oné can 
easily see that as the bank could neither obtain 
posseSsion of its called bonds to present them for 
payment, nor leave them where they were on de- 
s | posit with the Treasurer, it ‘must take other bonds 
to the same amount in exchange for them; and 
the bill said they must take three per cents. 

This was said by the opponents of the measure 
to be of the nature of repudiation. The Govern- 
ment proposed not to pay to the banks as it did to 
other creditors the amount due-them, but it offered 
them only the choice of taking three-per-cent. 
bonds, or of giving up their charters. It was be- 
cause of the provisions which we have thus de- 
- | scribed, and which were contained in the fifth sec- 
tion of the bill, that the President vetoed the 


measure. 
en pn seetnmen 


THE TIE IN THE SENATE. 

An interesting and exciting scene took place, on the 
18th of March, in the United States Senate. 

It was known that on that day the vote would be 
taken which would decide which party should control 
the committees and organization of the body. Up to 
that day, the Democrats had been in a majority of one 
or two; but the arrival of the two new Republican Sen- 
ators from Maine and Minnesota, and the uncertainty as 
ts how two of the other Senators would vote, made it 
very doubtful how the final issue would be decided. 

The Senate was known tg consist of thirty-seven Re- 
publicans and thirty-seven Democrats. There were 
also two “independent” Senators: Mr. Davis of Illinois 
and Mr. Mahone of Virginia. Mr. Davis had announced 
his intention to vote with the Democrats. But the Vir- 
ginia Senator, though in a hot debate a day or two be- 
fore with Senator Hill of Georgia, he had declared that 
he was not subject to Democratic allegiance, had not 
openly declared on which side he would vote. The 
whole result, therefore, depended on Gen. Mahone. 

When the time came to take the vote, the Senate, 
both floor and galleries, was densely crowded. The 
new Vice-President occupied the chair. The full 
strength of both parties was present. 

When the roll was ordered to be called by the Vice- 
President, there was a breathless silence. The sus- 
pense increased as the clerk went down the list. A 
slight sensation took place when Senator Davis’s name 
was called. He voted, as he kad promised, with the 
Democrats. 

At last the clerk called, in a distinct voice, the name 
ot Senator Mahone. Every eye was turned to the small, 
nervous figure of the Virginian. He voted ‘‘No,” that 
is, with the Democrats. 

The Republicans looked surprised and shocked. The 
faces of the Democratic Senators lit up with unexpected 
joy. The organization of the Senate, after all, was 
theirs. 

But they were destined soon to be undeceived. At 
the end of the roll call, Senator Mahone arose in his 
seat and addressed the chair. Once more a dead and 
anxious silence reigned through the chamber. He said, 


For proof of | quietly, that he had voted under a mistake. He desired 
this, people were asked to look at Great Britain, 
which had never been able to do so,—for although 
British “consols” bear only three-per-cent. interest, 
they were not sold at par, and have only reached 


to change his vote. He would vote “Yes,” that is, with 
the Republicans. The tables were now turned. This 
change of vote gave the control of the Senate to the Re- 
publicans. They, in turn, became joyful, and the Demo- 
crates downcast. 

The vote now stood, thirty-eight to thirty-eight; and 
it | the Vice-President gave his casting voice on the Repub- 
lican side. 

In so dramatic a manner was the power in the Upper 
House of Congress transferred from one party to the 
other. 

——~@or—___—__ 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 

Professor Tyndall, of London, has just invented a 
new scientific apparatus that, when properly used, 
gives most singular results, and shows that the wonders 
of the photophone have only just begun. 

The photophone has already been described in the 
Companion, and you may remember it is an instrument 
invented by Prof. Bell, for causing a beam of light to 
convey a telephonic message to a distance. 

In the new apparatus, a beam of light from a lime 
light, or even a candle, is thrown upon a common glass 
flask having a long neck. To this is fastened a rubber 
speaking tube that may be placed to the ear, so that 
any sounds in the flask may be heard through the tube. 

Between the flask and the light is placed a circular 
disc of metal, having narrow slots, or openings, placed 
like the spokes of a wheel round the edge. When the 
disc is at rest the beam of light may pass through one 
of the slots and fall on the flask. ; 

If now, the disc is made to turn rapidly on its axis, 
the light will reach the flask in a series of flashes, as it 
shines through the slots one after the other. Here the 
curious discovery comes in. When the flask is filled 
with s gas, or a vapor, say the vapor of sulpburic ether, 
common street gas, oxygen, like patchouli or 


perfumes 
cassia, or even smoke, and the beam of light is made to 
fall on the flask in a series of alternate flashes, the oper- 
ator, listening with the speaking tube at his ear, will 
a+ is known that the venke have notes sent to pe home nen se msg ee tbo a 
them from Washington, to be issued by them, to |* 
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The pitch of these tones will correspond exactly with 
speed with which the disc is made to turn, and each 
kind of gas, or vapor, in the flask will give a different 
kind of note, seme soft, some loud, and come very 
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sounds of the fircs raging in the sun. It may, indeed, 
be only a hint to yet more wonderful and unthought-of 
relationships between light and sound, which may be 
utilized as a medium of communication. 
—_—_+@>——_—_—_—_- 
A GREAT CITY PAPER. 

The public probably knows more about newspapers 
now than it did when the good old farmers used to rank 
the New York Tribune as next in infallibility to the 
Bible, and believed that Horace Greeley wrote every 
word of it, fashion-notices, advertisements and all. 
But even now, very few people outside the profession 
of journalism have any idea of the system and skill 
necessary in making up a daily paper, or the amount of 
drudgery and actual experience required before a man 
is fitted to take part in the work. 

Young men just out of college, broken-down lawyers, 
merchants or clergymen in need of work crowd the 
offices of city journals, confident that they are compe- 
tent to fill any position in them without any preparation 
whatever. ‘There are three things,” says an English 
wit, ‘“‘which every man thinks he can do withou: being 
taught: cook a beefsteak, edit a paper, and manage a 
wife.”” The fact is that no amount of learning or gen- 
eral culture will fita man to be a journalist; he must 
“learn how,” just as he must learn to be a blacksmith 
or a physician, 

The working force ona great city journal like the New 
York Tribune and J/lerald is systematized, graded and 
is almost as complex as that of the municipal govern- 
ment. There is, first, the editor-in-chief, sometimes, 
but not always, part owner of the journal; second, the 
managing editor; then follow the night editor; news 
editor, the editorial writers, the literary and agricul- 
tural editors, the dramatic, musical and art critics, the 
men whose business it is to make up columns of glean- 
iags, of personals, of educational or art notes; the sport- 
ing, charitable and fashion editors; the necrologist, who 
keeps biographies of every living man or woman of 
note in his pigeon-holes ready to publish the hour of 
their death; then comes the city editor with his huge 
staff of reporters busy night and day in searching for 
items of local interest. Each of the heads of depart- 
ments, indecd, has usually his assistants, their number 
and ability depending on the means of the journal. 

Outside of the office are the large corps of editorial 
writers and critics, who usually are paid by the column, 
and beyond these again the correspondents and occa- 
sional writers, which in the case of at least one New 
York journal are numerous enough to people a village, 
and are found all over the world from the pole to the 
equator. This vast force belong solely to the editorial 
department; the business columns of the paper are un- 
der totally separate management. 

——_<~@e—-—____—___ 
IGNORANCE QUOTING LATIN. 

The Duke of Wellington being asked by a young 
aspirant for Parliamentary honors as to the best method 
of getting the ear of the House, said, “Sit down when 
you are done, and don’t quote Latin.” A friend of Gen. 
Jackson’s, who used to accompany him while “‘stump- 
ing” Tennessee, bad never heard of the Duke’s advice. 

On-one occasion, just us the general was about con- 
cluding a speech at a barbecue, the friend whispered, 
“Give them a little Latin, general; give them a little 
Latin.” The suggestion caused the general to hesitate 
a moment, for he knew nothing of Latin. But recalling 
two phrases, which he had heard or read, he shouted, 
“Fellow-citizens! Multum in parvo! E pluribus 
unum!” As he sat down, the welkin rung with Se 
cheers of the delighted groundlings. 

It is amusing to notice the fancy that ignorant persons 
who rattle arownd in some official position have for 
quoting Latin words. Of their meaning they know 
nothing, but then, as the negro said, when asked why 
he used a certain “big” word, “it sounds well.” 

Some years ago there was a judge, in one of the West- 
ern States, who was fond of larding his judgments with 
Latin phrases. It mattered not what the phrase meant, 
all was grist that came to his mill, provided it was 
Latin. Once the sheriff brought into court a fellow 
charged with stealing a log-chain. Thejudge heard the 
evidence, and then announced the judgment of the court 
in the following style 

“Gentlemen, the points in this case are whether the 
prisoner at the bar took the said log-chain lucri causa, 
animo furandi, or felonice cepit et asportavit. There- 
fore the court adjudged that the prisoner go sine die.” 

“Mr. Judge,” said the dumbfcunded sheriff, looking 
with amazement at the court. “Your honor must 
make a better verdict than that, for I don’t know what 
to do with the prisoner.” 

SSA”, | goer areaeeemant j 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE SICK-ROOM. 

The changes of our time have been as marked in the 
sick-room as in the railway-car or the telegraph-office. 
The frightful doses of calomel and senna and castor-oil, 
so common a century ago, are almost unknown. We 
wonder how our ancestors survived the administered 
drugs, when the disease was not fatal. : 

In attacks of typhoid fever, it was customary to bleed 
patients, and to starve them also, in order to loosen the 
hold of the fever on the system. It is now thought im- 
portant to retain all the blood, and enrich it by nutri- 
tious food, that the strength may be sustained against 
the severe drain made on the system by fever. 

Cold water used to be refused to patients parched 
with thirst, though they begged for it piteously. It is 
now given freely, as nature demands it. 

Flowers, also, used to be banished rigidly from sick- 
rooms, as they were thought to consume oxygen by 
night, and make the air unwholesome for the patient. 
But tests applied in large greenhouses have found the 
air as pure and rich in oxygen in the morning as at mid- 
day, and it may be hoped this superstition will be aban- 
doned. A little beauty and fragrance in the sick-cham- 
ber may keep up cheerfulness and hope, which often are 
better antidotes than drugs. 
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_ Peter the Great, the founder of the Russian 
pats quiet 
deserving-men 





through his journey had been busy in trying to master 
the Russian language. Pencil and chalk were in con- 
stant use to turn Russian into Swedish words, and re- 
verse the process. 

His absorption in such work occasioned many jokes 
at his expense, but this made no change in his habits. 
The reward came early. 

When the company of emigrants reached Russia, a 


Russian officer came into the room where they were 


gathered, with an order from the Czar, written in the 
Russian language, which he wished also to put up in 
the room in German and Swedish. 

“Can any one translate this into these two lan- 
guages?” he asked. 

All were silent but Karl, who volunteered to do it. 
The officer wondered at his skill, and applauded his 
readiness. He was the Emperor himself, and Kar! was 
made one of his secretaries, and subsequently became 
prime minister. 


CARLYLE’S FATHER. 


The late Thomas Carlyle was proud of his father, a 
Scotch mason, because he did good work, building 
houses in the fear of God and not in the spirit of an eye- 
servant. We once knew a plumber of thatsort. Thirty 
years ago he plumbed a house in Troy, N. Y., and when 
we last heard of his work, some five years ago, it had 
not demanded a penny for repairs. 

There worked in Boston, about fifly years ago, a cop- 
persmith, a religious man who put his piety into his 
boilers. In old houses those boilers may be used to-day, 
and are likely to be found serviceable, if the houses 
endure, by the next generation. But of Carlyle’s fa- 
ther: 


Nothing that he undertook to do but he did it faith- 
fully and like atrue man. I shall look on the houses 
he built with a certain proud interest. They stand firm 
and sound to the heart all over his little district. 

No one that comes after him will ever say, ‘‘Here was 
the finger of a hollow eye-servant.” ‘They are little 

texts for me of the gospel of man’s free will. 

Nor will his deeds and sayings in any case be found 
unworthy—not and barren, but genuine au‘ fit. 

Nay, am not I also the humble James Carlyle’s work? 
I owe him much more than existence; I owe him a no- 
ble, ap seen example (now that I can read it in that 
rustic character). 

It was he wives that determined on educatin, 
me; that from his small, hard-earned funds sent me to 
school and college and made me whatever I am or may 
become. 

Let me not mourn for my father, let me do worthily 
of him. So shall he still live even here in me, and his 
worth plant itself honorably forth into new generations. 

In several respects I consider my father as one of the 
most interesting men I have known. He was a man of 
er the very largest natural endowment of any it 

been my tot to converse with. 

None of A will ever forget that bold, glowing style of 
his, flowing free from his untutored soul, full of meta- 
phors (though he knew not whata metaphor was), with 
all manner of potent words, which he appropriated and 
applied with a surprising accuracy you often would not 
guess Se aes energetic, and which I should say 
Papi 4 the most perfect picture, definite, clear, not 

itious colors, but in full agua sunlight, of all 
the dialects I have ever listened to. 





THE SECRETARY. > 
A writer in the Philadelphia Times in publishing 


sundry reminiscences of the college days of Robert 
Todd Lincoln, Secretary of War, says his face then in. 


4 dicated manliness, maturity and fixity of character : 


One of the most vivid recollections of those days is 
that of young Lincoln as he hied with nimble and elas- 
tie step across the college campus, the shrewd, 
natured glance of his eye, the quick and abrupt nod to 
the right and left as he greeted passing friends, his 
cheery voice as he hailed some crony or another with 
some old nickname of his own fresh coinage. 

Of course his parentage gave him celebrity, but in the 
democratic community of Cambridge that was all. It 
fixed all eyes on him, but it was a very insignificant fac- 
tor in determining his essential importance. 

His own unassisted traits of character were all that he 
could safely fall back upon, and these stood him in very 
good stead, his genial manners making him popular, his 
unassuming dignity, sterling talents, and earnest pur- 
pose, winning him general respect. 

Whether in the recitation-room, or in the debates of 
the “Institute,” he always acquitted himself fairly. 
What he said and what he wrote alike evinced a quick 
understanding, an active mind, a sound judgment; and 
the proofs of these, conjoined with a push and force, a 
poise and self-possession, made it clear he could t 
— in the world ind dent of the ad jou ids 

—— And influence. 

ides, he brought a keen relish to his text-books 

that _is often lacking in students who take a higher 

The of Tacitus and the rol- 

licking aes of Anatonnes might elicit the quickest 

response from his money but he did not neglect 
the dryer pages of philosophy or Ps gor 

Certainly, while there was nothing very brilliant in 
his scholarship, there was, on the other hand, nothing 
perfunctory in his habits of study. Perhaps he was a 
— reader than a student. 

y rate, the college curriculum was far ‘from Sup- 
plying the whole of his mental 
is four years, he was explorin; “the fields of English 
literature, from Chaucer, through the dramatists, down 
to the “‘Newcomes,” and finding food for thought, as 
well as merriment, ‘in Rabelais’ ‘Le Diable Boiteux,” 
and the like. 


ECONOMY’S HABIT. 
The following incident, related of Gen. Garfield’s 
mother, occurred on the special train which brought 
the President’s party to Washington: , 


The old lady is a type of the Northern Ohio Himes 
mother, and has Bee HP ne forgotten the lessons of 














and economy er in bain &, life by roeocty ay se 
the hurry pm Sais of the mo’ rapes $ sok the porter forgot to 
ex h lamps i “A the car; vlna at full 
head after day! 

At last the lighted ps attracted the old lady’s at- 
tention, when she said to a President-elect, ‘‘James, 

ut out those lam It’s no use wasting the oil when 

it is doing no .” Gen. Garfield called the porter’s 
attention to t matter, and the waste of illuminating 
fluid was stopped immediately. 
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A “SILENT SONG.” 
At the Poe memorial matinée, given the other day in 
one of our Atlantic cities, an amusing instance of disap- 
cnet: 


aisles 
Kate 
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FANCY GARDS! 


There is now raging throughout this State, and in va- 
rious other costionte 4 of the country, a mania for collect- 
ing Fancy Cards. These are either put in Card Albums 
or are arranged on the walls of the room inclusters. In 
this ore alone, Ht Fave: ae goay! cond oan are sold every 
lsnisomest desigds, comprising elegant inde, Flowers, 

handsomes s, comprising ele; is, Flowers. 
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no two alike), for 173-cent stamps. $4 HARD- 
N & CO., 487 Washington 
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TENNYSON'S POEMS FREE. 


This edition is fully illustrated. Contains 550 pages. 
Size, 5x6 inches; beautifully bound in cloth; gold em- 
bossed side. Until May Ist we will give free this fine 
edition of 


TENNYSON’S POEMS: 


To every one who will send us $1.75 for 


Zig-Zag Journeys in Classic Lands, 


And 27 cents for postage. 











THE PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


A most excellent teacher takes a class of boys on board 
a steamer in Boston harbor for a trip of pleasure and 
study in Spain, Sicily, Southern France, Italy and 
Greece, Their journey takes them through the countries 
of the old Roman Empire and Greece. Where the great- 
est armies of the world marched, and their fleets sailed, 
these boys walked, and sailed, and slept, and learned the 
story of the rise and fall of these great empires. The 
most fascinating novel cannot excite greater interest. 


page alive and enchain the eager interest of the reader. 
The book is filled almost to profusion with elegant illus- 


pictures. 

The full-page cuts of the fountains at Versailles, its stat- 
uesand palaces, in which Louis XIV. lived and spent $20,- 
000,000 a year; the Roman Forum, Venice; Royal palace; 





of one page of the cover. 
beautiful. On the inside covers are five clear maps, 
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PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES, 
50,000 Tons. 
We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fully 
sustained its high reputa- 
tion, For Farm Crops of 
all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 

rior. 

For sale by our Agents 
throughout the United 
Pamphlets con- 
— taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded free. 


‘GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
STATE STREET, Boston, Mass, _ 
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An English Veterinary Su mand Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, savs that most of the Horse and 
Cal Powders here are worthless trash. He says that 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensel velnae. soting « on earth will make hens ay 
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DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 


the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this tias 
cenred the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and ®ervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie W: cures both troubles at once, and aqniet sleep, 
smooth throat, and were stomach give the snfferer new 

agg bow new life. Ful —.” on every bottle, Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made b: 


DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, Br1oUsnxEss, INDI- 
GESTION and Fevers. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility aud 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


RATIONAL TREATMENT AND POSITIVE 
CURES 














are what the afflicted seek for, and those who resort to 
Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines are not doomed to dis- 
appointment. So pvusitively efficacious is his Favorite 
Prescription in all cases of female weaknesses, nervous 
and other derangements incident tc the sex, that this 
potent remedy is sold under a positive guarantee. For 
particulars see Pierce’s Memorandum Book (given away 
by druggists), or see the wrappers of the medicine. Sold 
by druggists. 
WASECA, MINN,, April 5, 1879. 

BY. Popea, Ms ney 

Dear Sir.—I feel that I should be neglecting my duty 
were I to fail in giving my testimony as to the value of 
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For the Companion. 
THE COVENANT OF THE BOERS, 


the Transvaal at Wonderfontein, in March, 
¥ 1879, and almost exactly paraphrased. 


“In the presence of God Alm! 
searcheth the hearts a 
From our homes by the Transvaal rt 
We have yed to meet again. 
we ask His mercy, 
And trust in His boundless 4 
And bind ourselves and our ren 


I 


foeman 
Invaded, deceived and oppressed. 


“Like robbers in midnight darkness, 
They have made of our land a preyt 
They have loweted our humble banner, 
And taken our laws away. 
Such out we may not suffer, 
Such bo we cannot brook ; 
From the power and fear of the tyrant 
To Almighty God we look. 
In freedom and 
Shall hold the 


io fathers’ 





we swear it, 
our homestead fires. 





For the Companion. - 


WHEN EARTHLY LIGHTS FAILED. 

Daniel Webster cast a spell over men. When he 
spoke, minds equal to his own were swayed by his 
power. Even the sweep of his stalwart arm over- 
came them. The scholars among his political foes 
appreciated his intellectual force and his almost 
faultless use of the English language. 

In the vigor of his manhood, sculptors and 
painters thought him the perfection of manly 
beauty. To this day men show that they are fas- 
cinated by his memory, for they talk much about 

-him, and earnestly discuss his character. They 
love to muse over those last words, which winged 
their way from his beloved Marshtield home, in 
the cool New England October of 1852. 

The giant frame was shattered by the seventy 
years of liberal, energetic life, but the giant’s mind 
was vigorous and reasonable. His last words 
were his weightiest words, for they are permeated 
by the two noblest things, sweetness and light. 

“T shall die to-night,” said Daniel Webster to 
his friend and physician, Dr. Jeffries, on Saturday, 
Oct. 23. 

“You are right, sir,” was all the reply which 
grief permitted. In the evening his last will was 
brought to him. Signing it, he said, “Thank God 
for strength to do a sensible act; O God! I thank 
thee for all thy mercies !” 

Mr. George T. Curtis, his biographer, noticing 
that the dying statesman was about to speak at 
some length, thought his words should be record- 
ed. Seating himself at a little table, near the bed, 
he carefuliy wrote down these words, which were 
spoken slowly, and in a tone that made them 
audible thronghout the house : : 

“My general wish on earth has been to do my 
Master's will. 

“That there is a God all must acknowledge. I 
see Him in all these wondrous works. Himself, 
how wondrous! 

“What would be the condition of any of us if we 
had not the hope of immortality? What ground 
is there to rest upon but the Gospel ? 

“There were scattered hopes of the immortality 
ot the soul, especially among the Jews. The Jews 
believed in a spiritual origin of creation. The 
Romans never reached it; the Greeks never 
reached it. 

“Tt is a tradition that communication was made 
to the Jews by God Himself through Moses. 
There were intimations—crepuscular, twilight. 

“But—but—but—thank God, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ brought life and immortality to light—res- 
cued it—brought it to light.” 

Then in a voice in which there was no tone of 






that the gospel of Jesus Christ must be a divine 
reality. 

. Sermon on the Mount cannot be,a merely 
human production. This belief enters into the 
very depth of my conscience. The whole History 
of man proves it.” 


4a 
+o 


SURVIVAL OF SUPERSTITIONS. 





stitions, even in these days, when the school-mas- 
ter is abroad. Young girls still suspend a wed- 
ding-ring in a glass by a hair, as did Roman girls 
two thousand years ago. In the days when the 
Tudors ruled England, a curious superstition was 
common among high and low. It was believed 
that if an image was made of a person in wax, and 
a pin stuck through its left side, and the same 
were exposed to heat, the person so represented 
would melt away, when placed before a fire, as 
fast as the waxen image did. 

One morning, Queen Elizabeth’s ministers sent 
in haste to fetch Dr. Dee, an astrologer, to the 
palace. An image of Her Majesty, in wax, had 
been found in the field, near the palace, and the 
astrologer was wanted to prevent the “Virgin 
Queen” from receiving- any mischief that might 
be intended against her sacred person. 

That was three centuries ago; but such images 
are still made in England. Poorcredulous women, 
beliéving the “cunning woman,” or the “wise 
man,” who makes them has power to injure them 
by means of this device, pay money to be relieved 
from the impending mischief. 

Several years ago, a curious case of superstition 
came before a London police court. The wife of 
&@ coppersmith appeared in court and charged an- 
other woman with defranding her. When asked 
by the magistrate what the woman had done to 
her, she made a statement by which it appeared 
that an old woman burnt powders in order to ag- 
gravate a quarrel between two relatives, and to 
torment each. The complainant said: 


“TI went to Mrs. Macdonald (the defendant) 
who said, “You appear ill,’ and I told her that I 
was. 

Piha — pratt agi it, —~ she 
then me @ person was doing me an injury, 
and said, ‘If you have some of my powders, they 
will relieve you, but they are sixpence each.’ 

“T told her, of course, that I not mind 
and she therefore burned ten of them.” 

“Then she did not give them to you to take 
home ?” 

“Oh no; of course not. She put them into the 
fire before my face, and they all cracked, blazed, 
burned and bounced.” 

Pat object did she say they were intended to 
e i : 

“Oh, she said they would torment the person 
who was i me.” 

“And ou feel any better from the powders 
being admin in that way ?” 

“Oh yes, I did féel better; but mind, I don’t be- 
lieve that it lies so much in the powders as in the 
words she uses. I think it’s what she says when 
she burns them that the am 

“Indeed! Then what were words she said ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; she took care that I should 
not hear those, or of course I should be as wise as 
herself. She did not even mutter them.” 

“Then there was no incantation ?” 

wa no.” 

“Well, then, have you brought her here because 
you feel better, or what ?” 

“Oh no; I feel worse —worse every day. 
I only felt better the first I went. 

; a fact is, I have dp ai who is ong 

into a large property, and she wants to oO 
me, so she goes to Mrs. Macdonald and pow- 
ders, the same as I do, and of course they torment 
me whenever Mrs. Macdonald burns 

“She knows that’s true, 
another time she me 
made her so ill 
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It is interesting to notice the survival of super-' 


ragged 
4 tang me. *Thou shalt not steal,’ and told 
God in 


Pa bapenrieses ara eer eee Then they 
terest. of 


A choice of interesting topics and style will only 
come with 


In commen to seek the favor of editors, let | ana her hair 


the articles sent be brief; this is important. 
See that the 


ote. 

It also be observed that the journal to 
article is 

& similar style of matter is 


with. 

Above all, let the article stand upon its own 
merits; never trouble the editor with such 
as that it comes recommended by a friend of that 


personage. 

To say that it is a first attempt will be superfiu- 
ous; the honorable gentleman at the head of affairs 
will see that at a glance. 

Never go from the editor’s head to his heart, and 

lead poverty. ‘The aspirant is on a level with a 
Cenine teltee pleader at once; besides, no editor 
cares to deal with a contributor who is so wanting 
in success as to pléad poverty. 

An editor’s ju ent may be relied upon, but 
some will mane g what others refuse; so if an arti- 
cle be from one office, do not be chary of 
sending it to another. 

Keep constantly writing, have three or four arti- 
cles at different offices at once—thére are publica- 
tions enough. 

—\——_+or—__—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


AT HIS GRAVE. 
In sunset’s pure ottlining 
I see the “Silent City.” 
Above in holy pity 
One vesper-star is shining. 
Before me, near but dimmer, 
In snowy-solemn wanes, 
O’er dwellings roofed with daisies 
The pillared marbles glimmer. 
The thon ot of a, ladness, 
101 & 
In mute, bewildered sadness 
Beside the gate I tremble. 
Passon! The twilight darkens. 
I leave the woods behind me; 
The tears begin to blind me,— 
I walk like one who hearkens. 
Ah, little grave! Where cleaving 
In weenie recollection 
Has dwelt my heart's affection 
seven years of grieving! 
And all my loss its story 
o’er my soul in anguish, 
Till the last lustres languish 
Of daylight’s farewell glory. 
But sainted watchers spying 
Come near with ni revealing, 
And holy w: bring healing 
Down to this p of sighing. 
My dead! Ye angels love him! 
n heaven my grows firmer. 
I dress his bed, murmur 
A mother’s prayers above him. 
THERON BROWN. 


THE CHILD-HERO.. 


He who knows not“‘the short and simple annals of 
the poor” is ignorant of not a few triumphs of faith and 
fortitude. Even among the children of the poor there 
have been heroes whom God has ranked among the 
most chivalrous of Christian knights. A friend of the 
great orator of philanthropy, John B. Gough, once 
found a child-hero hid away under the roof of a filthy 
London house, the resort of the lowest of the poor. 
While seeking worthy objects of relief, the friend 
knocked at the door of a small garret room—but we will 
let Mr. Gough tell the story: 

A feeble voice said, “Come in,” and he went in. 

There was no light, but as soon as his eyes were 
dilated to the gloom, he saw, lying on a heap of chips 
and sha’ » @ boy about ten years of age, pale, but 
with a larly sweet face. : 

He the » “What are 

“Hush, hush! I am hiding.” 

bd ! what for?” 

The c silently showed his white delicate arms 
covered with bruises, and swollen. 

“Who was it beat you like that?” 

“Hush! don’t tell him; my father did it.” 

“What for?” - 

“Poor father got drunk, and beat me because I 
wouldn’t steal.” 

“Did you ever steal?” 

“Yes, sir, I was a thief once.” 

“Then why don’t you steal now?” 

“Because I went to the 





you doing there?” 


school and they 
me about 
heaven. I will not steal, sir,if my father kills 





remarks | addressed 


said, ‘We come to the 
even her 


2 
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by the Queen to the Archbishop were to re- 
quest his Grace to pray for her. 

They knelt tomeines and Victoria inaugurated her 
reign, the Lowy King of Israel in the olden time, 
by asking from the Most High, who ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, an understanding heart to judge so great a 
people, who: could not be bered nor ted for 
multitude. 


NO TIME FOR JEWPITER AND 
GRAMPUS. 

We do not like to hear the grand old planets treated 
with disparagement, but between studying astronomy 
and providing for one’s family, the old negro’s Benti- 
ments claim our sympathy : 


‘Dar am a member present,” began Brother Gardner, 
as he rose up and crossed his arms behind his back in 
a stately way, “dar am a member present who has 
lately bought hisself a work on astron’my, and started 
out to larn de names of de different stars an’ planets, 
and soon. Fur de las’ two weeks, he has done nuffin 
but sot in de house or on de fence and read "bout Jew- 
piter, Mars, Saturn, Venus, Grampus, comets, an’ so on. 

“IT met his fo’ chilien on de street yesterday, an’ de 
looked like de las’ eand of a rag-bag. Las’ night, 
wife come ober to my house an’ said dey hadn’t a fing 
to eat. 

‘Now I don’t ax dat member to stand up whar ye kin 
all see hinf, but I’s gwine to talk to him all de same. I 
want to see every cull’d man in dis kentry able to read 
an’ write an’ cipher. I want to see him posted. on cur- 
rent topics, an’ able to argy a little if occasion demands. 
When he has gone dat fur, he has gone fur ’nough. De 
cull’d population of dis kentry hev got to work fura 
livin’, an’ you kin sot dat down fura solemn fack. Dar 
am no places fur us in politics, or banks, or stores, or 
oO . We can’t cheat an’ defraud an’ embezzle, like 
de white folks. We has got to work, an’ work hard. 
When any white man comes soapin’ aroun’ with a dif- 
ferent od 4 he lies, an’ he knows he lies!” (Cries of 
“That’s so!” were heard from all parts of the hall.) 

**Dis bein’ de case,” resumed the President, “de black 
man who wastes his time on sich studies as astron’my 
might better sit an’ whistle to a cryin’ baby. A poo’ 
man has no mo’ business wid sich fings dan a hoss has 
wid a plug hat. If he has > time or money to 
after fe ’ fur de wants of his family, let ut a 
few dollars whar he kin lay hands on it when sickness 
comes sailin’ into the cabin. Astronomy! Why, a 

stout pa’r o’ boots am worf more to any cull’d man 
America dan all de Jewpiters an’ comets an’ Venuses 
eber planted in de big heabens!”—Detroit Free Press. 
perineal lnsntuitiiols 
PET SUPERSTITIONS. 

Nearly every man, be he ig t or educated, has his 
pet superstition. Some great men have believed in 
omens, while others have thought that to omit a certain 
act was to invite mischief upon th Ives. Napoleon 
was an example of the first class, and Dr. Johnson of 
the second. 

M. Passy had the following anecdote from Gen. Rapp 
himself, who, on his return from the siege of Dantzic, 
haying occasion to s to the Emperor, entered his 
Cabinet without being announced. 

He found him in such profound meditation that his 


entrance was not noticed. The general, seeing that he 
did not move, was afraid he might be indisposed, and 


rpooly made a noise. 
apoleon immediately turned round, and seizing Rapp 
by the arm, pointed to the heavens, saying, “Do you 


—. “Sagat 
e made no reply. interrogated a 
second time, he answered that he pe ed nothing. 
“What!” responded the Emp ; “you do not dis- 
cover it? Itismy star! It is immediately in front of 
you—most brilliant!” 

coming gradually more excited, he exclaimed, 
“Tt bas never al ioned me; I behold it on all great 
occasions. It commands me to advance, and that to me 
is a sure sign of success.” 

This illusion of the sense may be explained by some 
asasymptom of one of those impe 4 epileptic at- 
tacks to which it is-well known he was subject. 

Lord Nelson had a belief in omens, we know, by the 
horseshoe he had nailed to the mainmast of the Victory, 
of which his coffin was made. - 

To Bay another and very different class of mind 
from of either of the great mén mentioned, as influ- 
enced by the same consideration for the ruling of trifles, 
we may refer to the singular habit of Dr. Johnson. 

As described by Boswell, he never entered a doorway 




















me.” ging the dlstenes suas the lack wisp chouts tail upon 
My ftlend enid, “‘I don't know what to do with you. piomitthinwkssekte 
Here is a shilling. I will see what I can do for you. So particular wes ‘Sohnson in this respect, that, on 
ee eee ee a more one occasion, when he had failed to time 
ik But p sir, wouldn’t you like to hear my little | himself, he returned to correct his steps. 
M friend thought it strange that, lying there without +e 
Sock, without Are, bendeed ond beaten, be could sing & ’ 
fod?’ But he sald, “You will bear you! Pas ga Saco MMNE Gig aC Re 
z ut es, ou. 
iad thin tn 4 weed; for velon, eo aan President Lincoln once met with a negro on the deck 
of a steamboat, who illustrated the lines, 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, “He that fights and rans awa: 
op EL. Paaaal Will live to fight another day.” 
a Suffer ine to come to Thees The President, finding the negro had served in a regi- 
“Fain would I to Thee be brought, ment that suffered severely at the battle of. Fort Donnel- 
Gentle Lord, forbid it not; son, asked if he was in the fight: 
In the of Thy grace 
Give a little child a place, axZbe colored man owned he had bad » ttle tate of i 
then following ensued: ‘Stood 
“That’s my little hymn; good-by!” und ” ay : Sted 
The gentleman went again in the morning, mounted Oe Oe Ae 
—, door—no answer; opened it, at the first fire?” : 
pcrbe shilling lay on the floor, and there, too, lay the ae en ae tak cee Sn * Rpet it 
with a brave smile on as make 
best of it; and so he had-—for he was dead. dicen Gs ae eee mo ape are 
In the night be had gone home. “Yes, sa; dar would hab been no for it. I 
+o wouldn’t put my life in de scale ’gainst 
: Gut aver cxdtieds tor ne Gobernmams make up de 
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How the Princess Victoria received the news of the 
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For the Companion. 
SEQUEL TO CHICKADEE. 
Later the chickadee called, “O flowers, 
Do come and brighten the weary hours! 
The gentle showers have fallen fast, 
The breath of the South has tamed the blast, 
And old Jack Frost has had such a fright 
He only dares to come out at night. 
I’ve been to look at the lilac-bush, 
*Tis covered with little buds, and—hush! 
Do you hear the robins and bluebirds sing?— 
I do assure you ‘tis time for spring!” 
A tiny star-flower after a while, 
Made of a snowflake and a smile, 
Peeped quietly out, but half in fear 
At being the first of the early year. 
She whispered, “I came before the rest; 
They’re fixing up in their very best, 
And making their little coats of green 
So their dainty colors may not be seen 
Till Jack gets fairly out of the way, 
Then you just look at their dresses gay! 
Purple and scarlet, crimson, gold,— 
Why, even Solomon, so I’m told, 
Had never a robe so rich and rare 
As those the lilies ayd tulips wear.” 
Then the birdling sang, as he spread his wing, 
“T’ve seen asnow-drop! "Tis spring! ’Tis spring!” 
SYDNEY DaYRE. 
————+@r-----. 
For the Companion. 
WHO WAS FOOLED? 


It was the first day of April, and Benny went 
out to give the geese some corn. It was just cold 
enough that morning so there was a thin ice over 
the brook, and a bright thought came to Benny, 
who had been trying all the morning to fool some 
one, and had not had very good success. 

“Tl fool the geese. I can do it as easy as any- 

- thing. I'll call’em along with the corn till I get 
to the brook, then I'll jump over and call ’em from 
the other side. They'll step on the ice, and it’ll 
break and let ’em in!” 

So Benny went backing along dropping the 
corn, and the geese followed, picking it up. He 
was so busy watching them, that he did not know 
he was close to the brook, until he went over back- 
wards, and the ice broke, and let in, not a goose, 
but a boy! 

“Squawk! Squawk! Squawk!” How those 
geese did yell, every last one of them! Te seeried 
to Benny as though they were SEARS Bronce, 
“April Fool!” 

You may be sure he picked himself out pretty 
quick, and fied, dripping and shivering, to the 
house. His mother had his wet clothes off and 
some dry ones on him in a very short time—these 
mothers are so handy to have about. 

Benny could laugh at his mishap after he was 
warm and dry again. “To think,” he said, “that 
I was going to fool the geese, and got fooled my- 
self instead !” 

“Yes,” said his mother, ‘‘and to think, too, that 

. the geese wouldn’t have cared at allif they had got 
into the water.” 

“Sure enough,” said Benny. 
myself, not to think of that!” 

For the Companion. 
THE BEST KIND OF FOOLING. 

Jack and Kitty sat by the fire one windy March 
evening, popping corn. 

“Tell you what, Kitty,” said Jack. “I’ve 
thought of a boss April-fool jok> to play on that 
new boy across the road. He’s so honest and sol- 
emn you can fool him just as easy.” 

“What is it?” 


“T was-a goose 





toed boots that I outgrew last year. Couldn’t I 
put them in for the little girl ?” 

“Certainly, dear.” 

Not many evenings after, you might have seen 
Jack and Kitty very busy in the kitchen. The 
rubber-boots and copper-toed ones were tied up in 
a snug package, and over that was wrapped no 
end of papers, till the bundle was almost as large 
as Kitty herself. Jack wrote the address, and ran 
over with it at bed-time, as he proposed. The 
Widow Johnson’s light had been out for an hour, 
for the children had kept watch. 

She found the bundle when she first got up the 
next morning, and carried it in to the children. 
“You must remember it is the first of April,” she 


said, with a smile, “and you mustn’t expect to find 
much in this, if it is heavy.” 

“Oh yes, itis April Fool’s day, isn’t it ?” langhed 
Henry. ‘Well, they can’t fool us now, can they, 
Sis? But we'll undo the papers. They’ll come 
handy for a good many things, and we shall find 
a stone or a brick at the last end.” 

So the children had lots of sport unwrapping 
the papers, and they were most thoroughly fooled 
when at last the very boots they had ‘so much 
needed came to view. 

“T’d like to be fooled this way every year,” cried 
Henry, storming about in his new boots. 

“So would I,” chimed in his little sister, looking 





happily down at the copper-toes M. ©. W. B. 





The nest, just big enough for all, 
Was made of the finest straw; 
The doorway was a hole too small 

To let in kit-cat’s paw! 


Wise Nimble Gray, in dead of night, 
She waked her children three, 

Drew on their slippers pearl and white, 
And squeaked, “Now follow me! 


“Be very still and keep behind, 
And don’t let go my tail; 

When little mice their mothers mind, 
Good suppers never fail. 


SO: \ AE 
j oh 


Now kit-cat was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he; 

For hours he watched that little hole, 
te Dame tossintied elon wie! 


He thought, “I will go and see 
If Tommy will net come from town, 
To share my feast-with me.” 


So off he ran, and Jane the cook, 
She barred the window and door, 

And soon with lamp and story-book 
Went off up stairs to snore! 


Re 


And when they saw kit-cat they bowed, 





For the Companion. 


NIMBLE GRAY. 


Nimble Gray was a wise old mouse, 
Oh, a wise old mouse was she; 

Between the walls of a nice old house 
She raised her children three. 


“T’'ll call our neighbors, Brown and Pink ;” 
She gave the sign,—a sneeze! 

They scampered out and squeaked, “I think 
I smell delicious cheese! 


“Come, children!” And the little Browns 
And Pinks, in their stocking feet, 

Came stumbling out in their nightgowns 
For something good to eat! 


Dame Gray poked out her tiny nose, 
And pricked one silky ear; 

Don’t be too fast,” she squeaked. ‘Who knows 
‘Whether the coast is clear?” 


bo 


It happened kit-cat’s friend in town 
Gave a party of his own; 

So kit-cat scratched his brindle crown, 
And hurried back alone. 


"He rubbed against the door and purred; 

He mi-aowed against the pane ; 

But hark! what made the noise he heard 
Like pattering of rain? 

Twelve prettier mice cat never found! 
Their suits, they shone like silk, 

As merrily they danced around 
A dish of crabs and milk! 





Then round and round about they ran, 





“Qh, I'll take a chip and write on it ‘April 
Fool,’ and wrap it in a paper, then I'll put 
another paper outside of that, and so on, lots and 
lots of papers till I have a big bundle. I'll write 
on the outside, ‘Henry Johnson, from a friend,’ 
and the last thing before I go to bed the night be- 
fore April Fool’s sda I'll ran over and hang it on 
their door- 

“Won't some of them see you ?” 

“No danger. They always go to bed early over 
there. I suppose because his mother is too poor 
to sit up and burn out wood and lights. But they 
get up early in the morning. He’ll go out to the 
pump for some water, and find the bundle, and 
he’ll think he’s got something nice. Won’t he be 
well fooled when he gets it all undone’ and finds 
nothing but a chip ?” 2 

“‘He’s got a sister not quite as big as I am,” re- 
marked Kitty, ee conniay 39 eter Sete epee 
as heartily as Jack did. 

“Come here, children,” called thetr mother from 
the sitting-room; “and I'll suggest an improve- 
ment on Jack’s plan. I dare say Mrs. Johnson 
pon fcamnanplpartitagny: 1 gba go 








a expect to find 
So # eurer way to fool Itim 
_ ‘There are the 


And begged he would walk in; And laughed until they cried, . 
And laughed,—mice never laughed so loud, And one, behind an old milk-can 
And whisked their tails at him. Sat down to hold his side. 
“You have such pretty whiskers, sir, They lay down on the floor and rolled; 
Your teeth are sharp and white; “Just see his eyes!” they said; 
We're longing so to hear you purr; “Good sir, we fear you will take cold, 


Do come and take a bite!” 
One pointed to the dish; said he, 
“Good sir, these crabs are nice; 
Pray taste of them, or, it may be, 


You ought to go to bed!” 


At last, quite tired with laughing so, 


And having eaten all,— 


oy cheese and milk, they curtsied low, 


You are more fond of mice!” Se ee OO: 
The last to go was Nimble Gray, 
And she out once more; 


“Good sir, next time I wouldn’t stay 
Till cook has barred the door!” 


Mrs. Zapg. B. GustaFson. 


. 4a» 
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For the Companion, : 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Little Artie came running in from the field one 
day exclaiming, “Ma! ma! TI seed suffin’ down 
here that sticked his hud (head) right down in 
his mouf.” 
" Investigation proyed that he had found.s mud- 
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Puzzles for the Season. 


1. 
A TRUISM AMONG TRUISMS. 


Select one word from each t 
them to find the answer. . 
1. “Some are always busy and yet do nothing.” 

2. “He who serves well need not be afraid to ask for 


3. ik fool and his money are soon parted.” 
“Fools make feasts, and wise men eat at them.” 
5. “Lying rides on debt’s back.” 
6. “When April blows his horn, 

co 
7 


» and 





Ps 


It is for hay rn.” 
- “Better is the last smile than the first laughter.” 
8. “To conttone to err when we w we are in error 
is bg: utting straw on a burning house.” 
9. “Not to oversee your workmen is to leave them 

your purse.” 
10. “Owe money to be paid at Easter, and Lent will 
seem short to you.” 

11. ‘*You’ll never be mad; you are of so many minds.” 
12. ‘‘Rest comes not to some until they are dead.” 
13. **Accusing the times is but excusing ourselves.” 
14. “April and May are the key of the whole year.” 
15. “A wager is a fool’s a ent.”” 
16. “When the wine is in the wit is out.” 


2. 

LETTER ENIGMA. 
In houses and doors; 
In flagstones and floors; 
In peasant and peer; 
In oxen and steer; 
In raven and dove; 
In Psyche and Love; 
In lassies and belles ; 
In oysters and shells ; 
In — and gongs; 
In shovel and tongs ; 
In ginger and beer; 
In harness and gear ; 
Tn organ and crank; 
In mountain and bank; 
In candle and cane; 
In dandy and Dane; 
In circus and show. 
Upon the whole some people go. : 


3. 
ANAGRAMMATIC CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


Arrange the following sentence so as to form two dia- 
monds, the central letters of which, connected, aiford 
much fun among ‘‘our rising generation :” 
ALF P. LIKES NOT TO TAP FRAIL SOLE. 

A. 8. CaLLawaa. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 39 letters, ig known to be 
a poe although per Site: a HE kg important one. 


Theat Be ee 
The 33 We never should take. 


The 16, 15, 26, 35 is a 's name. 
The 24, 23, 39, 30 is to lounge. “Cousin FRANK.” 
5. 

AN APRIL “Pr.” 

(Who can dissect it?) 


SHOW TO BE NOT FOOLS 
THAT FOOL ONE APRIL 
THEY GREATER THAT’S MAKING 
SHOULD THE FOOLED oF 

BE WHICH BUT FOND 
LEARNING WELL WITLESS ARE 
BETTER KNOW FOOLER WHO 
RULES I THOSE 


“Ann O’TaTOoR.” 
6. 
CONNECTED SQUARE-WORDS. 

I.—1, A variable season. 2, Ostentation. 3, To plun- 
der. 4, A sluggard. 5, Annealing furnaces in glass 
manufactories. 
Il.—1, Most excellent. 2, En d. 3, Standards. 
4, To restrain. 5, The concluding clause ofa writ. 
Connect the foundation-words of the squcres, and 
form an anniversary in which fun-loving children de- 
light. - M. c. D. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
Transpose Adola’s Folly, and find the relic of an 
ancient barbarous festival. L. 6. 


8. 
CHARADE. 
Fair and fickle, sun and shower, 
That you'll find the Jirst to be; 
Those who make bad use of power 
In the second you may see. 


“A bs — third is fading, 
because it has no soul. 
silly folks their pranks parading 
very year when comes the whole. 
F. 8. F. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is an innkeeper like a multitude of people? Be- 
cause he’s a host himeelf. 

Why is a bookbinder like charity? Because he very 
often covers « multitude of faults. 
will ladies never succeed as railway conductors? 
Their trains are always 

Why is the letter “E” like many men? It is first in 
everything, but ends in smoke. 

is it that goes all around the house, and yet 

never makes a track? Snow 

‘Who is the oldest settler in the West? ‘The sun. 

Why should de! never put a bib on a child who has a 
et hg aga will be sure to — his stomach. 

ed Because 

cae hg on it. 

When is a man like a looking-glass? When he 


Why is the letter “G” like the sun? Because it is 





E cea Oe Siete Maly wos Powe reset (A se | Answers to Pussies i Last ber. 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. DEL 
mother said, “What, Minnie, ham like this on the cL 

HES 5 
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THE EAR. 

The internal ear is an exceedingly delicate and com- 
plicated organ, and is therefore specially susceptible to 
disturbing influences, Hence ear-aches; abscesses of 
the ear; thickening of the drum, rendering one bard of 
hearing; bursting of the drum, causing deafness; ahd 
gatherings within the ear of solid plugs of wax. The 
close connection of the ear with the brain very often re- 
sults in an extension of an inflammation from the for- 
mer to the latter. 

Ear troubles begin early. The child is inclined to put 
smail things into it—such as beans, coffee-kernels, peb- 
bles, ete. These, if they have been unnoticed, irritate 
and inflame and may become sources of most serious 
mischief. Older persons are hardly wiser who pick 
their ears with pins. : 

The ear-wax should be let alone—except in cases 
when removed by an expert physician. It is needed 
where it is, to prevent the ingress of small insects 
and dust. It commonly takes care of itself. 

The bather too often does himself serious mischief by 
allowing water to enter the ear. Thousands of bad cases 
occur yearly from this cause. The trouble is increased 
ifthe water is salt, as its absorption leaves hard, irri- 
behind. One should never dive; and 

iid Aiwa; s be received at the 





In winter, the steady blowing of a strong current of 
air upon the ear is dangerous. The cold air penetrates 
to the blood-warm interior, congesting and inflaming it. 
Tt is not always easy to avoid such a current, and it 
would be well, when likely to be exposed, to wear in 
the external ear a pledget of cotton. A little care may 
save from excruciating pain and permanent harm. 


—ninciiplilh ithe 
COLOR OF LIGHTNING. 
How many could correctly answer if asked, To 


what is the color of lightning due? Science For Ali 
explains the phenomenon as follows : 


The color of page a ba altogether due to the nature 
of the substance whi is made incandescent in its 
track. The blue, red le, or silver tints, which are 
ordinarily much more vrihiantly marked in warm cli- 
mates and inter-tropical countries than they ever are in 
land, are due to the same circumstance as the color 
which is desi dl jcated to the light of differ- 
ent kinds of fireworks. 
It is a result of the intrinsic natures of the vaporized 
ogee which are made to shine. The vapor of iron 
one kind of sheen, and the vapor of sulphur another. 
Each different fore: 
has its own proper 
he broad 
The b flashes of light that appear in the clouds 
during a thunder storm, and that are distinguished as 
sheet-lightning, are very often merely the reflections 
from the cloud mist of the discharges that pass from 
one part to another with each redistribution of the in- 
ternal charge, as the tension at the outer surface is 
“nets an external flash. 
redistribution of the internal charge is sometimes 
also marked b —7 beautiful lines of corruscation play- 
ey the dark background as the storm drifts away. 
re is a table mountain a few miles away from 
rg, in Natal, over which this kind of 
lay is continually exhibited. 
retreating storm-clouds linger over the flat top of 
this mountain, where they ean be seen from the city in 
the advancing night. 
In this dark ae, of the mountain, bright corrus- 
pone a mg each redistribution of the elev- 
a watched for hours at a time—now 
ee “foo of coronals of electric fire, now run- 
pene Se along in machiolated horizontal lines just above 
oP of the mountain, and now radiating out jn 
a di from a ceniral loop, like the ps be of 
starred glass. 





ingredient that floats in the air 
ue, which it can communicate to 


—_—_—_—__—— 
THE GLASS-SNAKE. 
An English naturalist tells an anecdote about a glass- 
enake, a harmless but not very pretty-looking pepe. 
Tt i# named from its extreme fragility : 


Its scales are ringed, and overlap each other ina 


euliar bay and it has a dull, rawish-pink color, as if it 


‘ix feet, and grows almost as thick as a man’s 
This, however, is an unusually large and 


‘Jength seldom exceeds four feet, and its 
more than an inch and a half in diameter. 
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QUEER CHICKENS. 

Chickens of the kind that carry their shells with them 
after they are hatched are rare birds indeed. The com- 
ical brood mentioned below might come under that de- 
scription. A gentleman in Raleigh, of unquestioned ve 
racity, related the following story : 


For some time past, a hen of his had been conspicu- 
ous by her absence from the premises, and there were 
fears that she was lost. Those fears were agreeably pn 
pesratce yee on Friday, when she made her a; 

singing in her gayest manner, and stepping 
— ber sprightliest style. 
Just behind her were some diminutive objects,.to 
| aap ever and anon, she gave her undivided attention. 
The slowness of their progress caused the hen’s owner 
to rush out to see what was the brood this time. 
was astonished to see the hen cover with her wings 
twelve little terrapins. 
she was reassured, and allowed him to get a 
look at her treasures. The family were called out to 
see the wonder. The owner of the hen then went back 
the way she had come, and found out how the eggs 
were hatched. A terrapin which had laid the had 
deserted them, and the motherly fowl | to sit 
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on them. This she had done, and the result was the 
twelve young terrapins. 
We say a hen “stole her nest” when she has laid and 
hed in 1 ; but here seems to bea case 
where the stealing Was literal. 
iakiseatuaal ie 
SUFFERING FOR A BACK-COMB. 

The ruling passion in female adornment (so many ob- 
servers claim) is the demand for a handsome head of 
hair. Without this other toilet glories are of little worth. 
The woman who wanted to be put in charge of a post- 
office, and promised President Garfield’s wifea “real-hair 
switch” if she would prevail on her husband to appoint 
her, was the funniest example we have known of play- 
ing upon this feminine vanity of the tresses. Com- 
menting upon it, the Chicago Zxpress says that “A 
woman’s notion of an equivalent is often grotesque 
enough to set the whole country giggling;” and repeats 
the following story : 

A benevolent association in Toledo found what they 
thought a case of pathetic destitution; a young widow 
and two children who were out of food and fuel, and 
the woman was too sick to work. 

After supplying their immediate necessities, the sec- 
retary of the benevolent association wrote to know what 
she most needed in clothing. The destitute widow an- 
swered in accomplished chirography and exccilent Eng- 
lish, that if she had a or of shoes and a back-comb she 
could get nid give fer Wwintet aicely; but if the associa- 
— Ane ive but one of the two wrenyenaeeg let it 

aha all the women were wearing the 
THE SWAN AND THE TELEGRAPH. 

Our smaller birds are now and then killed by flying 

against the wires, but the large birds of passage more 

ly find steeples and lighthouse lanterns in their 
way. The Washington Star, however, gives the fol- 
lowing instance of a singular capture of a wild swan 
that flew too low for its own safety. 

A few days ago, while Mr. Albert Gaines, of the 

artermaster General’s office, was passing Louise 
ome, he observed a large white object flying over that 

» when, suddenly striking a telegraph wire, it 

fell plump to the ground and proved to be a beautiful 
white swan. It was rather stunned by the collision and 
the fall, and fluttered vainly in an attempt to rise H 
but after a struggle, in which, on accountof Mr. r 
slight proportions, it was doubtful whether the swan 
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would get away with him or vice versa, it was captured 
unhurt, and is yet alive and thriving bh ly. 

In the tussle it ped its wings viciously against Mr. 
Gaines’ head, demolishing a new Dunlap tile, and mak- 
ing severe scalp wounds. Itis mupposed ¢ that the swan, 
¥ ing southward, missed sight of the wire, on account 

its similarity in color to the expanse of snow beffeath. 

a 
A LECTURER’S EXPERIENCE. 

Sol Smith Russel tells the following story of his ex- 
perience as an entertainer : 

At a suiall Ohio town, where he had given his per- 
formance the previous night, he met at the > Intently the 
following morning, an elderly granger, who 


eyed the humorist, and finally said, “Say, mister, he 
= the = wot gin the show up to Smoot’s Hall 


rn pl licd mp “I did give an entertainment 
ght. 


at Smoot’s I last ni 
“Wal, I thought you was the chap. I wanted to tell 
ou "bout a boy of mine; you ought to have him; he's 
jas t the fellow for your show; he’s the biggest fool I 
ever see.” 
—_——_@—__— 


“WE'LL LET HER CRY.” 
The pecuniary value of listening to the crying of a 
hysterical wife is set forth in this paragraph : 


A New Hampshire farmer recently agreed to sell his 
— - bi thousand dollars, but 5 arhen Se oe aune 
to! expectant purchaser wife was 

hy about the the trade, 


sterics and he “‘guessed he’d have to 
back out.” The purchaser comp , and final 
asked how much more would induce him to Bo 
“Well,” replied the thrifty son of the Granite State 
“give me two hundred and fifty dollars more and we'll 
let her ery.” 


ENERO ARM SERIE 
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The Norristown Herald is a severe critic. It says: 


iy > a ety wed 
with “It is midnight.” is all right. is often 
least seven a ; but the author 
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for a finely illustrated circular of 12 pages, w ith recom- 
mendat: ney of physicians and surgeons. Prices 

Gents’, n elas 50c.; Will be sent free of ex- 

oxt oo -T5c. | pense on receipt of price. 
Address 


STILES FROST, 
75 Essex Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“ 


, Silk do eevee 100 








PENS 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


PEN AND RUBBE 
bs as Ft bas many R HOLDER, Seine 


Sy en 
MABIE 
180 


A luxury to persons 
ny pe 


TODD & BARD, 
way, New York, 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers, 
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Companion Supplement. 


There are many new and choice Premiums described 
in this Supplement. We hope they will prove induce- 
ments to our friends to further endeavors to increase the 
circulation of the Companion. These Premiums are 
offered in addition to those found in our Annual List, 
issued last October. If unable to.obtain these articles as 
Premiums, you can purchase them at prices given. Please 
note the valuable Presents offered to those who get the 
largest number of new names. 


NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION, 


Conditions. 

No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a premium for it, 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all 
the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indicated 
for each one, has been received by us. 


(<= Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 





Magnificent Presents 


Given to Subscribers to the Companton. 250 Watches, $1000 in 
cash, and a magnificent Miller Piano and Estey Organ. 


255 CIFTS CIVEN IN ALL! 


These Presents will be given to the two hundred and fifty-five sub- 
scribers who secure the two hundred and fifty-five largest numbers of new 
names between Nov. 1, 1880, and July. 1, 1881, no matter which of the Pre- 
miums or Commissions they may receive for their new subscribers. 


1 Henry F. Miller Square Grand Piano, List. ............ 
1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash..............+s+++: $500 







1 Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash.. -- 8300 
1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash............-.+.+++ 8200 
1 J. Estey & Co. Organ, List......0...cssesecesecceeeceessnee $400 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price................. $150 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price............ -++. 125 
1 American Gold Watch, price. ..........+2+---ceecseesenees 8100 
1 American Gold Wate, 6icss<nscsceceene ss cece sence eens BIB 


1 American Gold Watch, “ 
1 American Gold Watch, “ 
1 American Gold Watch, “ 
1 American Silver Watch, “‘ 
1 American Silver Watch, “ 
1 American Silver Watch, “ 
240 American Silver Watches, price of each............+++-812 


The Presents Above Offered will be given in addition to a 
Premium for each new name. 








Eight Cousins. By Louisa M. Axcort. Given for one new name. 

Next to ‘Little Women”’ this is Miss Alcott’s most fascinating book. It is 
a charming story of home life, whose attractive characters and thrilling in- 
cidents will-deeply interest the reader. The heroine, Rose, will be a favorite 
with the boys as well as the girls. The book will interest and benefit all 
those who read it. We offer this book specially for the girls. Given for one 
new fame. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.25. 


Young Folks’ Pictorial History of America. Edited by the 
Author of “Zigzag Journeys in Europe,” “Classic Lands,’’ ete. It con- 
tains nearly 600 pages, nearly 150 elegant illustrations, 75 of which are 
full page. Handsomely bound in cloth. Given for one new name. 





The good things we said about “Zigzag Journey im Classic Lands’* can be 
said of this interesting story of early history and adventure in our own 
country. - Nearly every other page contains a thrilling incident or adven- 
ture. The profusion of cuts and the vivid descriptions make the events real 
things of to-day, and we seem to live with the early settlers of our country. 

The book begins with an account of the race that inhabited 
this country before Columbus discovered it. cuts are given, showing 
the work of the Mound Builders ; then follows the story of Columbus and 

ricus, The Settlement of Virginia, and the story of Capt. John Smith 


* 
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Given for three new names. 


The Prize Holly Scroll Saw will be forwarded securely packed, either by freight or express, All orders from the West will be sh 
Western store-house. The freight charges will be very small and paid by the purchaser. We offer it for sale for only $3.00. Given for three new names. 


THE PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


We now offer an improved model of the Holly Scroll Saw. It will be known as the Prize Holly. It 
has been our purpose to offer to our subscribers the best only. For this reason we have discarded the 
old style machines, and from this date only the Prize Holly will be sent out. ‘This machine is a great 
improvement over any saw we have made in the past. It runs with more power and greater speed 
than any of our former machines ; at the same time, it is lighter running. The Prize Holly is so 
very simple in construction that it is almost no work at all toset it up. When set up it 
is a remarkably firm and stiff machine. We have neyer seen a Scroll: Saw which runs 
so easily and makes so little noise'as this one: On this account it- is especially adapted 
for ladies’ use. It is as-ornamental as a sewing machine, and runs fully as easily. We 
earnestly call the attention of ladies to Fret Sawing 


It is not only, fascinating work, 
but it can be made very profitable. As ameans for heautifying home it has 


no equal. 
THE PRIZE HOLLY. 

It has a Solid Emery Wheel, Improved Adjustable Clamps, Polished 
Tilting Table, Powerful Speed Drill, Steel Straining Rod It will cut a 
circle of 40 inches. It has a 16-inch Lathe Bed with polished V shaped 
Ways. It has the most value for the money of any machine yet made 

Scroll sawing ought to be encouraged by every parent who has the inter- 
est. of his children at heart. It will certainly lead to the most beneficial 
results. We have sent out over 40,000 foot power seroll saws among our 
subscribers. Fromthese we have received thousands of letters speaking in 
the highest praise of the Holly Saws. Already the good effects ean be seen 
in tens of thousands of families. Parents point with delight 
to the beautiful articles of adornment which the children 
have made with their own hands:‘by means cf the Scroll Saw. 
Parents often thank us for the interest we haye taken in 
developing a mechanical taste in their children. A boy 
twelve years of age can; in a short time, do scroll sawing 
which would do credit to a grown-up bey. .The scrap basket 
we show in the cut is a specimen of what can be made by any 
boy. The question often comes to us, ‘‘Is scroll sawing really 
as practical as you claim?’ This question is often put to us 
by parties wishing 2 machine, but who have not seen it work. 
Such parties, we think, wili be interested to know what boys 
owning a Holly say of it: 

Bioomspure, Pa. , Feb. 24, 1881. 


“I would not trade my $3.00 Holly for any $20.00 saw 
now in use.” . 8. Parrerson. 
York, Pa., Jan 26, 1881. 

“T received my saw safely. I have already made $15.00 
with it. It is a fine machine.”’ Wits B Bett. 

Wasuineron Heieurs, Iuu., Oct. 8, 1880. 

“That beautiful Holly Saw has arrived. It is a perfect gem. 
In behalf of its owner, who is perfectly delighted, we return 
our thanks. None but a lame boy can so well uppreciate this 
fine machine To his great delight, he can run the triadle 
with one foot. Again let us thank you.” 

M J. & K. L. Livre. 
Macon, Miss , Feb. 8, 1881. 

“T am go pleased with my Holly Scroll Saw that I deem it 
my duty to write you. I can: recommend it heartily to those 
whhing to purchase an article well worth the money. Have 
already made and sold enough brackets to pay for my saw.”’ 

B. F. Houbere. 
Mr. Pieasant, Pa., Nov 22 1880. 

“T received my Holly Saw in. good order, and would not 
take 3 times the cost for it if I could not get another; no, nor 
6 times the cost.” D. A. Reester. 
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Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, Given for one new name. 
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This is the most elegant.as well as useful Scrap Book we have ever seen. 
The cut only gives an idea of its general appearance. The cover is elabor- 
ately ornamented with beautiful colors The design of the parrot, pussy- 
trees, etc., is embossed with gold and silver. The size of the Scrap Book is 
8x10 inches. The great advantage of this book is that the leaves are already 
gummed, as will be seen in the cut. A little moisture makes the cuttings fast. 

Boys and girls should begin when young to collect and preserve interesting 
incidents, important items of information, and choice selections of prose and 
poetry. Ina few years they will have a collection that would be invaluable- 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. Price, 

paid by us, $1.00. 


Given for one new name. 


This valuable case is 
5 3-4 by 2 1-2 inches. 
It is strongly made, 
has a hinge cover, and 
is lined with yelvet. 
The case contains 12 of 
the principal remedies 
used by the medical 
profession, viz.: Acon- 
ite, Belladonna, Bryonia, Arsenicum, Calcarea, Chamomilla, Hepar Sulph, 
Ipecacuanha, Mercurius, Nux Vomica, Veratrum and Pulsatilla. The case 
also contains.a book, which gives the symptoms of many diseases with their 
appropriate remedy.. Given for only one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1.00. 


Companion Knitter. Given for one new name. 













m'| gins & most chariing tune, at the same time keeping time 


the‘tausic you first fill the bulb with water; you then blow 


Massasoit Steel Bow. Given for one new name. 


‘Among the out- 
door sports, Arch- 
ezy is one of ‘the 
most popular and 
healthful. It is also 
a sportin which the 
girls can success- 
fully compete with 
their brothers for 
the championship. 
The Massasoit Steel 
Bow is made adjus- 
table so that it can ¢ Tit cert 
be carried in a small box. It is very strong. Among the hundreds we have 
used we have never known one to break. It is about three feet long. It 
will send an arrow a long distance with great accuracy. We cannot send 
arrows. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00. We will furnish 6 or 
more at one time, and the purchaser pay express charges, for 75 cents each. 


Improved Stamping Outfit. Given for one new name. 





Ourimproved 
Stamping Out- 
fit contains 10 
Parchment 
Stamping Pat- 
terns, 1 Illus- 
trated Lesson- 
& Book, 2 Boxes 
Stamping Pow- 
der, 2 Embroi- 
dery Needles, 
1 Distributing 
Pad, 10 Cards 
Eureka Em- 
broidery Silk, 
1 Embroidery Initial. You can selec your own colors and initial. 

At present ‘“‘Art Embroidery” is one of the most practical and profitable 
Home Industries in which ladies can engage. Until now this Department 
of Embroidery -has been confined to our larger towns and cities. Knowing 
its great popularity, we have arranged an Outfit which would cost at retail 
$2.25, but which we offer at $1.90. We can do this because we have a very 
large number of Outfits made at one time. This Outfit will be worth many 
times its cost to any lady. j 

Given for eve new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts, Price, 
postage paid by us, $1.00. 


Canary Songster. Given for one new name. 

‘This is a wonderful Bird. It looks exactly like a real 
Canary, both in color and size, Its song is a perfect imita- 
tion of the best living Canaries. If you were not aware 
that it was not a real bird, you would most certainly ex- 
claim, “‘What a charming singer you have!” To’ produce 








rubber tube.. The little songster at once be- 


to the music by moving its little bill and tail. In addition 
to its being a most pleasing toy for the children, it is high- 
8, Who use it to teach their birds 
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A GREAT OFFER-! 


A WATCH 


FOR TWO NEW NAMES! 


We wish to enlist our subscribers in the work of obtaining new subscribers 
to the Compani To age our friends to this effort we offer to give 
to each subscriber to the Compamon who will send us two new names 
and 25 cents for postage, packing and registry fee, 


A Waterbury Stem Winding Watch.. 


The manufacturer's retail price of the Watch is $4.00 
hold good only to July 1, 1881. 

The cuts No. 1 and 2 give the exact size and appearance of the face and 
back of the Watch. Cut No. 3 gives a view of the movement. The Watch 
weighs 8% ounces, It is suited alike for a gentleman or a lady, a girl or a 
boy Itis not a toy, but is a correct timekeeper. 

This Watch bes an open dinl-plnte, allveding easy ecoems to the regulator, 
and h which children can see the movement 
and “the ¥ wheels go round.” 

This Watch is strong and durable in all its parts. 





This offer will 














How the Waterbury Watch is 

regarded. 

The inventor has given several years of constant 
toil to perfecting this Watch. It is made on scien- 
tifie principles, which have been thoroughly tested. 
Letters Patent have been granted ip 
ten foreign countries. We know of 
leading business men of large wealth, 
who own watches that cost from one 
to three hundred dollars, who now 
carry = Waterbury Watch. These 
gentiemen take pride in showing 
their friends the result that has been 
achieved by skill and fine machinery 
in producing a Watch for $3.50 that 
will keep nearly as correct time as a 
Watch that costs almost one hundred 
times as much. 

One of the largest watch dealers in 
Boston said only recently to the in- 
quiry, ‘‘Do the Waterbury Watches 
keep good time?” ‘Yes, altogether 
too good for our good. Here is one I have carried for two weeks, and 
it has only varied a few seconds.”’ 


How Waterbury Watches are made. 

The Waterbury Watch is less complicated than any other watch. It 
contains fifty-six separate parts. An ordinary watch contains over one 
hundred parts. To make these parts and adjust them, requires about five 
hundred distinct operations. 

The machinery employed in making this Watch is the production of 
the most skilled artisans in this country. Several hundred thousand dol 
jars have already been invested in building a model factory and supplying it 





with machinery. . The Waterbury Watch.Co. will soon have the capacity to 


produce one t -watehes per day, which will not any more than sup- 
ply the increasing demands. 
Who Should Own a Watch. 


Every person who is able to work, make appointments and keep them, 
should own a watch. The boy attending school, or working on the farm, or 





in the shop ; the farmer in his field; the mechanic at his bench; the travel- 
ler byfoot, horse or rail; the student at college or on vacation. 


Our Own Experience and Testimony. 

We were at first reluctant to try the Waterbury Watch. We were sus- 
picious of its time-keeping qualities. We have now thoroughly tested this 
watch. We have visited the factory, and are convinced that the Waterbury 
Watch is, and will continue to be, the most practical and correct time-keep- 
ing cheap watch of the world. 


How the Watches are Tested at the Factory. 

When the Watches are finished they are taken to the Testing Room. Here 
are a large number of adjustable racks, each having 144 apartments. The 
watches having been wound and set are placed in the apartments of these 





racks. The inspector then places @ cover over the rack, so that it is impos- 
sible for the watches to fall out. For six days these watches are wound 
each night and morning, and are made to run in different positions The 
rack swings on pivots, so that the watches are run in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, at an angle, then on their faces, and last‘on their backs. They are in- 
Spected each day. Any watch not coming up to the inspector’s standard is 
returned to the work-room again. : 


How the Watches are Tested in our Office. 
We desire to know from our own testing that every Waterbury Watch we 
send to our friends is as perfect as skill and care can make it. We have, 








therefore, constructed a rack—see Cut No. 4—for holding these watches in 
every position. We wind the watches twice a day, and move the regulator 
until such time as the watches run with almost absolute accuracy, The per- 
fect watches are then packed away to send to our friends, and any imperfect 
watches afe at once returned to the factory. 


How the Watches can be Repaired. 

We have made arrangements with the manufacturers to furnish parts and 
repair all watches that may get broken from any reasonable cause. The 
uniform charge will be only 50 cents, unless there should be an unusual 
amount of work and number of parts to furnish. 

We send with each Watch full directions how it can be safely sent to the 
manufacturers, kept in order, etc. , eto. 


Summary. 
The Waterbury Watch is stem-winding. There is no key to 
get lost No dust can get inside. It cannot easily get out of order. 
The Waterbury Watch is handsomely Nickel Plated and 
looks as bright as silver. After several years’ wear it can be again nickel- 
plated and look as bright as new. 


How to Earn the Waterbury Watch. 

lst. Make a list of the families in your vicinity who are not subscribers 
to the Companion, but whom you think ought to take it. 

2d. Now begin in a systematic manner to vis iteach family. When you 
call, hand the father cr mother one or two copies of the Companion. Say 
that you wish to leave the papers for the family to read; that you enjoy 
reading the Companion very much, for it is very entertaining and instructive, 
and you are sure that both young persons and old 
like it, Say you will call again in a few days, and 
you hope the papers will be enjoyed so much that 
some one of the family will want to subscribe for it 

8d. In this way call on each family you have on 
your list. 

4th. Ifyou have not papers sufficient to leave 
as specimens, send to us three three-cent stamps, 
and we will send you by mail a package of the Com- 
pantons to be used in this way We 
will also send you a pamphlet, 
“How to get New Subscrib- 
ers.” 

5th. Before calling again read this 

hiet very carefully. Pay a 
attention to what is said on pages 2, 
8, 4 and 5. 

6th. When you make your second 
call, you will find the instruction 
given in this little book very useful 
If the family is not ready tosubscribe, 
offer to leave another copy of the 
paper, and call again. 

7th. By following out this plan,you 
can hardly fail tosecure two new sub- 
scribers, and thus secure the watch. 

It requires work, perseverance and enterprise to be successful in any busi- 
ness. We have made this extraordinary offer to our subscribers that it may 
stimulate them to work for the Companion. There is not a town in the 
United States where several new subscribers could not be obtained, if you set 
out with a determination to find them. 

REMEMBER. Only two new names—not transfers—with 25 cents 
for postage, packing and registry fee, will secure this valuable and really 
beautiful Watch. 

We offer it for sale for $3.50 and 25 cents for postage, register fee, etc. We 
have secured a lot of polished steel watch chains, with very pretty pendant 
charms attached. We will send one with each watch on receipt of 25c. extra. 

















Improved Union Web Hammocks. Given for one new name and 
25 cents extra. 


The Union Web 
Hammocks have 
been greatly im- 
proved since last 
year. The Web is 
larger and stronger, 
and the rings are 
| strengthened. 

The value of a 
hammock in a 
family, or as an 

‘ auxiliary to camp- 
po aah te be overestimated. As a pba tae of healthful recreation and 
amusement, it has no equal. Used in the house, on the Iliwn,at the sea- 
shore, or in any other situation, it is a continual source of satisfaction to its 
owner, yielding a rich return in solid comfort and enjoyment 

Style B B is ten feet long, ard hasa six-foot bed. It is variegated in color, 
bas nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. It makes an excellent and 
inexpensive Hammock for the children. It can be safely used by persons 
weighing 150 pounds, as it is capable of sustaining 500 pounds dead weight. 
If you wish to enjoy the warm aft and ings, you ean best do it in 
a Union Web Hammock. Given for onenew name and 25 cents extra. Post- 
age and packing, 25 cts. We offer it for sale, including the payment 
of postage by us, for $1.25. 

Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide, and is made from web 
somewhat finer than Style BB. Given for three new names. Postage 
and packing, 35 cts. Price, including the payment of postage by 
us, $2.50. 

Style A Ais the best hammock we offer, and will excel the finest imported 
hammocks. Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 50 
ets, Price, including the payment of postage by us, $3.50. 


Oil Painting Outfit No. |. Given for one new name 

This outfit con- 
sists of six Tubes, 
Oil Paints, One Pal- 
ette and Two Brush- 
es. It will be a 

very useful outfit to 
B those beginning to 
paint in oil. Given 
for one new name. 
Postage and 
packing, 12 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1.00. Extra colors will 
cost you 15 cts. per tube. 


Or enien Chere: Gtven he ove now meme. 

These Shears are 9 1-2 
inches long. The han- 
les are cast iron, hand- 
somely japanaed. The 
cutting parts are pol- 
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and others who have pruning to do will find theseshears 


Postage and gg rgegesié 
Gts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.00, 





RUG-MAKING AT HOME. 
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Among the Household Industries which can be made the means of earning 
money is that of Rug Making. Rugs are alwaysin demand. If you do not 
care to make Rugs to sell, you may enjoy making them for your home. 
With this premium you can make two beautiful rugs, each 24x36 inches. 
They are Designs of Animals, Flowers, Scrolls, &c.; printed or stamped, 
on heavy Burlaps, and are shaded in the various colors required to make 
them perfect. The Designs or Patterns are not on paper, but cloth, which 
forms the foundation for the rug Theyare fo be filled with rags or wdrsted, 
yarn, carpet filling, &c., arranged in narrow strips and drawn up through 
from the under side with a Hook (which is manufactured expressly for this 
purpose) and clipped or sheared off to imitate our nice Turkish Rugs. 
Some of them are so nicely made that it is hard to tell one from the other. 
The cut_shows a lady at work making arug. In the rear are some rugs 
finished ready for sale, For this premium we give two Rug Patterns, 24x36, 
a Rug Hook, and full directions for making, &e. Two given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 20 cts. 

we cme tatoos Sila ae Gite, iba will include the Rug Hook, 
or one pattern and for 75 cents, or one pattern alone 55 cents. When 









yon wth a Flower, or Scroll Design. 





Celluloid Coral Necklace and Cross. Given for one new name 







This cut fails to show the exquisite beauty of this 
charming neck-chain and cross The cut only shows 
the size and shape of the cross and a few of the links. 
No one can, by the looks, tell this chain and cross 
from genuine coral Celluloid is the most 
perfect imitation of coral ever produced. The 
delicate pink shade and lustre of the genuine 
is reproduced to perfection. The cross is 
composed of celluloid, oak leaves and acorns. Given 
for only onenew name. Postage and packing, 
6 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $1.00 

Among all the different styles of neck chains we 
have offered in the past, we regard this as the most 
beautiful. It is alike suitable for a young miss or for 
smaller girls. 


Fisherman’s Outfit, No. 1, Given for one new name, 


This is our latest 
and best Outfit for 
fishing. Itconsists of 
@ fine 11-foot jointed 


fishing rod with brass 

, tips and ferrules, 1 
bob, 1 cork or quill 

bob with hook and 

é line, 2 lead sinkers, 2 

’ nice lines, 10 assorted 


—), 











a 
hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, I fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged cover, 1 
hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gutsnell. This Outfit 
will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 32cts. Wesend this premium in two 
packages. We offer it forsale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


Stereoscope and Fifteen Views. Given for one new name. 


Very few people have 
the. opportunity to 
travel and see places of 





